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BOOKS FOR VICTORY 


|* THE long list of civilian defense jobs that high school 
students can do better than anybody else, none is more 
useful than the collection of books for our armed forces. 
You may think offhand that this is a pretty small and 
even namby-pamby sort of activity for helping win the war. 
But think it over. What would you yourself want to help 
you through the hard and lonely hours of waiting in train- 
ing camps, aboard transports or naval vessels, or in distant 
outposts? Most soldiers and sailors and airmen were high 
school students themselves not very long ago. 
Thousands of - liers are hungry for serious books. We 
know because Xeen there. The American Library As- 


sociation and the U. S. O. 
VICTORY 


have done a magnificent job 
BOOK CAMPAIGN 





of supplying well-run libra- 
ries in camps, naval bases, 
hospitality houses and on 
shipboard. These centers are 
always crowded. But to sup- 
ply soldiers with good books 
these organizations have to 
depend on the gifts of the 
American public. And that’s 
where you come in. 

What kind of books should 
you give and collect? All 
kinds, but three in particular: 

(1) Books to-help the 
service men understand the 
war, their. country, and what they are fighting for. In other 
words, history, biography, current events, and democratic 
ideas. Books like Sandburg’s The Prairie Years, or Gunther's 
Inside Asia, or Commager and Nevins’ The Heritage‘ of 
America. 

(2) echnical books to help them learn the “how” of 
modern mechanical warfare. Your old algebras and geome- 
tries are in demand. Textbooks of physics and chemistry, 
books about aviation, automobiles, and trades, books like 
Floherty’s on the Navy and the Coast Guard, if they are 
up-to-date. 

(3) Books for entertainment and inspiration—good fiction, 
plays, and poetry. Mystery and detective stories, and west- 
ern thrillers. And when you give, don’t give your most 
dilapidated and trashiest. Give things you love yourselt- 
yotr treasured copy of Huck Finn, My Friend Flicka, Rupert 
Brooke, or your well-thumbed Sherlock Holmes. Pocket- 
size books are especially suitable. 

Ask your school librarian to help you 6rganize your school 
as a collection center, if it isn’t alreadyi Take your books to 
the Public Library, where they will be.sorted, mended, and 
sent on to fill never-ending requests from the Army, Navy 
and U. S. O. Volunteer with your family car to collect books 
from neighbors and bring them to the centers. 

Wouldn't you like to. know that through your efforts some 
American boy was enjoying a good book in Australia, 
Alaska, or Iceland? : 







































The RANGE FINDER 








Dear RANGE FINDER: 

In your recent remarks about girls’ slacks you didn’t give 
any arguments against them. Are you a man? Don't be 
alarmed, I merely asked to confirm my impression that you 
are. The Range Finder looks like a man’s writing. You see, 
even in the written word you can detect characteristics that 
are masculine or feminine. It is that way with everything. 
Some traits and manners we associate with girls, others are 
as definitely boyish. 


And I say trousers are tor boys and dresses are for girls. 


. When girls appear publicly in slacks they are just out defy- 


ing custom, being a little showoft and cute. Have you a 
sister? Well, I have and I know from first-hand experience 
the girls’ attitude toward slacks. My sister and I had many 
an argument over this. Of course, she says she wears slacks 
in the winter because they are warmer. Maybe so, but 
dollars to doughnuts she will be appearing in slacks next 
summer, too. And I suppose that will be to keep her cooler! 

My father says—and I agree with him—that girls look 
better in dresses than in slacks. Maybe there is here or there 
a Lana Turner in a well-tailored outfit who makes a stun- 
ning appearance regardless of her garb. But for most girls 
who wear slacks I can only say that they should see them- 
selves as uthers see them, especially going away. 

Also what about the double standard which women are 
always complaining about, men being allowed privileges 
_and being favered by customs denied to women? Let the 
female slacks-wearers beware! How would they like to see 
the boys come to school in dresses? 

That’s exactly what happened af the high school in the 
next town. A boy, as a protest against girls wearing slacks, 
wore a dress to school. And what do you think happened to 
him? He was kicked out—suspended from school. 

If you publish this letter, don’t use my name, just sign it 

New JERSEYITE. 

P.S. My argument does not apply to the wearing of slacks 

or overalls by girls who use them as work clothes. 
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Netherlanders Make 
Last Stand in Java 


Last week, from three points, Japan- 
ese invasion spearheads were being 
hammered . into the mountainous in- 
terior of Java. (See map below.) The 
outnumbered Dutch defenders, sup- 
ported by British and Americans, went 
into action in the last stand of United 
Nations in the Netherlands Indies. 

What next? The loss of Java would 
mean the loss of all the Southwest Pa- 
cific except Australia. The only United 
Nations base left would be the one at 
Darwin, Australia, which is as far from 
Tokyo as is Pearl Harbor. 

That would mean that the United Na- 
tions would have to change their strat- 
egy. To attack Japan, the American 
Navy and Air Force would be com- 
pelled to start from Pearl Harbor and 
work their way gradually toward Japan 
over the island stepping-stones of the 
Pacific. Or they might attack from the 
north, by way of Dutch Harbor, Alaska, 
and the Aleutian Islands. 

Pushed back on Australia. The next 
stand of the United Nations in the 
Southwest Pacific must be in Australia. 
Desolate northern Australia might be 
hard to defend against the Japanese. 





ssociated Press 


Native Indies troops are well trained, 
use modern communications (note ear- 
phones), can hold commissioned rank. 
“Fight like wildcats!’ ordered Gen. 
Hein ter Poorten, Dutch Army Chief. 


But there are hundreds of miles of des- 
ert between the northern coast and the 
southern area, the heart of the country. 
Australia might also, in time, be made 
a base for an offensive against Japan. 
It has many facilities to make it a good 
rallying-point for the United Nations. 
Australia is rapidly becoming an im- 
portant industrial country, able to make 
guns, ammunition, planes and ships. 
Most important of all, Australia has iron 
and coal, first essentials for industries. 
What is Java’s economic importance? 


as and the other Indies islands are 
rtant to the United States econom- 
ica ly as well as strategically. In 1940, 
we imported $167,644,000 worth of 
products of the Netherlands Indies. 

Rubber. Our largest import from the 
Southwestern Pacific islands ‘was rub- 
ber. Ninety eight per cent of all our 
rubber came either from the Dutch East 
Indies or from Malaya. That, of course, 
is why we now have to ration tires and 
develop new sources of rubber. 

Tin. Tin is not the largest, but ac- 
cording to the Department of Com- 
merce, it is “probably the most impor- 
tant of our Pacific imports, and the hard- 
est one to replace.” Our tin has come 
mostly from Malaya and the Indies, 

We will have to depend now on Bo- 
livia and on the stocks which we have 
been able to accumulate. “Careful con- 
servation of our supply,” says the De- 
partment of Commerce, “and possible 
expansion of the Texas smelter [now be- 
ing built to handle Bolivian tin] will 
help get us through the war.” 

Quinine. The Netherlands Indies 
produces 90 per cent of the world’s 
quinine. But we have large stocks of 
this valuable drug on hand and a good 
deal could be gotten from South Amer- 
ica. The Department of Commerce 
stated: “There is little in the (quinine) 
situation to cause concern.” 
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Map by H. C. Detje. Copyright 1942 by the Newspaper PM 


Arrows show invasion thrusts of Japanese troops in Java. 
Troops poured from barges, set up beachheads, used folding 
bicycles, motarcycles, little machine guns on wheels. Armored 


cars, ferried by larger barges, had V-shaped fronts to deflect 
shells. Japanese used pincer tactics, cut island’s railroads, 
isolated the giant Dutch naval base at Surabaya in east. 
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Paris Arms Plants 


Bombed by British 


British planes have bombed the 


suburbs of Paris, damaging factories | 


and killing many French civilians. 

What was the British target? The 
Royal Air Force was trying to prevent 
the Germans from getting war materials 
turned out by French factories. The 
chief target of the British was the 
Renault automobile . plant. The Vichy 
government claims that this factory is 
making nothing but trucks. It is known, 
however, that Renault had become 
France’s biggest producer of tanks be- 
fore the French collapse in 1940. Ger- 
mans have been using French tanks in 
Russia. 

How did the French react? Marshal 
Pétain, head of the Vichy government, 
called it a “cowardly slaughter.” It 
would be natural for the French to re- 
sent the bombing. But there have been 
tales from other occupied lands of 
civilians cheering raiding British planes 
whose bombs might destroy their lives 
or property. They were willing to take 
the chance, provided the bombs also 
destroyed. Germans. The United States 
had no part in the raid, but Under Sec- 
retary of State Sumner Welles called 
it a legitimate measure of war. 

Did all this mean anything? This 
might mean that Britain and the United 
States had decided to get tough with 
the Vichy government. 

The United States also announced 
that it will cooperate with the Free 
French forces now in control of New 
Caledonia and other islands in the 
Southwestern Pacific. The United States 
had been handling Vichy with kid 
gloves, hoping that Hitler would not get 
the French fleet. 

Marshal Pétain has given his written 
promise that this will not happen. But in 
sp. > of an earlier promise that his ships 
would not leave their North African 
bases, the battleship Dunkerque was 
recently moved to Toulon. There have 
been reports that German crews were 
at Toulon. 


British Commandos Capturing German Prisoners 
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Burris Jenkins in N. Y. Jourral-American 


Stone Mountains! 


British Commandos 
Raid French Coast 


British Commandos, their faces and 
teeth blackened by burnt cork, were 
dropped by parachute last week at 
Bruneval, on the French coast. They 
made a lightning raid on ,a German 
radio-detector station responsible for 
heavy British losses in air raids over 
Europe. The station was blown to bits. 

The British Commando is a combina- 
tion of Daniel Boone, Rebin Hood, 
Eagle Scout and Tarzan. 

The photo below shows Commandos 
capturing Germans during a raid on 
Norway, last December. The leader 
of the captured Germans carries a white 


flag. 


British Combine 





Bigger and Better 
Taxes on the Way 


About 2,300,000 Americans filed in- 
come tax returns March 15, for the first 
time in their lives. The 10,900,000 who 
had paid taxes before, paid miore than 
they ever did. But this is still not 
enough to finance our war effort. 

Last week, Secretaty of the Treasury 
Morgenthav -vent before Congress with 
a proposed tax schedule for next year 
that would make the present tax rates 
still higher—almost twice as high for 
some people. 

Rates would be raised on personal 
and corporation income taxes, excise, 
gift and estate taxes. 

How would personal incomes be af- 
fected? The 4 per cent normal tax rate 
on incomes would be unchanged, but 
the additional individual surtax rate 
would start at 12 per cent instead of 6. 
Total taxes collected would be increased 
by removing the tax-exemption privi- 
leges on state and local bonds, and by 
compelling married couples to make 
joint instead of separate returns. (Con- 
gress refused to make either of these 
changes last year.) Mr. Morgenthau 
also wants to collect up to 10 per cent 
of the tax “at the source,” which means 
deducting it from pay checks. 

Our taxes next year would amount 
to about one-third of the estimated na- 
tional income of $H0 billion, 
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Army Streamlined 


For the Offensive 


“The time has now come when we 
must proceed with the business of car- 
rying the war to the_enemy.” That was 
the reply of Gen. Geo. C. Marshall, 
Army Chief of Staff, to the popular de- 
mand for an offensive against the Axis. 

A few days later came a Presidential 
order streamlining the Army’s higher 
command. * 

The Army will be divided ‘into three 
distinct groups. Each group will have 
its own chief, who will be responsible 
only to the Chief of Staff and the Presi- 
dent. The groups and their chiefs are: 
Ground Forces (Lt. Gen. Lesley J. 
McNair), Air Forces (Lt. Gen. Henry 
H. Arnold), Services of Supply (Maj. 
Gen. Brehon B. Somervell). 

What is the purpose of the reorgan- 
ization? It is intended to do away with 
red tape and to simplify the “chain of 
command,” by which orders are passed 


from higher officers to lower officers. 


Each arm (infantry, cavalry, field 
artillery, coast artillery, engineers, ar- 
mored force) had its own chief, who 
controlled everything in his department. 
The reorganization breaks down the old 
barriers between the arms. Infantry, 
cavalry, ete., will all be part of the 
ground forces. Instead of going into 
battle as regiments of infantry or artil- 
lery or engineers, troops will fight as 
“combat teams” or “task forces” which 
will include all the soldiers needed to 
do some particular job. 

The reorganization gives recognition 
to the vital importance of the air force 
in modern war. General Arnold will 
have an equal voice with the other 
group commanders. He will be able to 
work without interference from officers 
not familiar with air-force problems. 
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Chicago Daily News 
From Now On! 
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The Family Car Gets New Shoes 


“We Will Have to Do Without.” 


Price Administrator Henderson has warned the owners of 30 million 
automobiles that they may be driving on their last set of tires for three 
years. The rubber situation is so grave, Mr. Henderson said, that if it 
becomes absolutely necessary, the government may commandeer spare 
tires from “family” cars to keep essential vehicles running. 

He emphasized, however, that he was speaking of the indefinite 
future. The step would be taken only when all other rubber sources failed. 

The motorist who impairs his tires by driving at more than forty miles 
an hour should be regarded as a “slacker,” Mr. Henderson declared. He 
warned that gasoline rationing might be ahead to keep down pleasure 


driving. 


All stocks of new and used typewriters have been “frozen.” This mean# 
that they also are going on the rationed list. 

The War Production Board also announced that the manufacture 
of radios and phonographs for eivilian use will end on April 22. 





Nazi U-Boats Busy 
In Atlantic Waters 


“In the last two months,” Prime Min 
ister Churchill told the British House 
of Commons, “there has been a most 
serious increase in shipping losses, «s 
our anti-U-boat flotilla and naval light 
forces have been, and are, strained to 
the limits.” The Prime Minister’s words 


were punctuated by the shells and tor- * 


nate of Nazi submarines taking a 
1eavy toll of tankers and cargo vessels 
off the American coast. 

Battle of Atlantic in new phase? This 
rise in sinkings seemed to mark the 
epee of a new phase in the Battle 

the Atlantic. There had been three 
such phases before the United States 
entered the war. 

(1) From the beginning of the war 
to the fall of France, conditions in the 
Atlantic were much the same as they 
had been during the First World War. 


| The Germans had no bases away from 


home and their submarines operated 
mostly in the North Sea and the waters 
around Britain. They did comparatively 
little damage. 

~(2) The second phase lasted trom 
the fall of France through the first half 
of 1941. Germany now had bases di- 





rectly on the Atlantic, and the Italian 
navy was working with the Nazis. At 
the same time, the British had lost the 
help of the French fleet. This was the 
blackest period of the Battle of the At- 
lantic. British losses in the first six 
months of 1941 averaged around 500,- 
000 tons of shipping a month. 

(3) During the second halt of 1941 
the tide turned, thanks largely to the 
United States. Our shipyards stepped 
up shipbuilding for the British, and our 
warships began patrolling the Atlantic. 
There were still losses,“ of course, but 
they did not reach dangerous pro- 
portions. 

The Battle of Supplies today. Since 
the first of the year the Nazis have re- 
-newed their furious assault on Atlantic 
shipping lanes. And A. V. Alexander, 
First Lord of the British Admiralty, has 
warned that the rate of construction of 
German submarines is going up. The 

«situation is again serious. 

The score? But Mr Alexander added 
that the United Nations would win the 
Battle of the Atlantic if they eould get 
through. “the most dangerous period of 
the shipping crisis—1942.” By next year, 
shipping officials believe, the problem 
wi solved. The United States alone 
is expected to build 8 million tons of 
ships in 1942. That is more than enougt 
to replace all losses at the present rate. 
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Volunteer Your Savings for Defense 





in high school and training your- 

self for/ future service to your 
country. But you can also send your 
dollars and cents—your saVings—out 
now to fight for the United States. By 
buying one Defense Stamp each week, 
even a ten cent stamp, you will be con- 
tributing to the Victory drive. Defense 
Stamps provide a quick and ready 
method by which you can both serve 
your country and conserve your, earn- 
ings. 

High school students have been loyal 
purchasers of Defense Stamps and 
Bonds since the spring of 1941. And 
schools throughout the country are co- 
operating with the United States Treas- 
ury in plans to keep the dollars and 
cents rolling to Washington until the 
Axis is smashed. 

Many of the following activities are 
being used to encourage the systematic 
participation by high school students 
in patriotic thrift programs: 

Organizing a Defense Stamp Day; 
organizing clubs such as “Funds -for 
Freedom’ or “Defense Savérs”; giving 
a “Patriotic Thrift Practice Card” to 
every pupil who buys one or more De- 
fense Stamps; planning by the student 
council for poster displays, athletic 
contests; cooperating with the com- 
munity in window displays, advertising 
and publicity projects, mass meetings, 
community forums, radio broadcasts 
and newspaper releases; organizing 


Vi can do your duty by staying 
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Cartoon drawn especially for the Defense Savings 
Staff by Herblock of NEA 


“A Chance to Hit Three at Once” 


~ 


YOUR DOLLARS AND CENTS 
BUY DEFENSE 


10 cents in Defense Stamps will furnish 
one set of insignia or five cartridges. 

25 cents worth of Defense Stamps will 
buy one dozen bandages or a soldier's 
mess kit. 

50 cents in Defense Stamps will provide 
one bean pot for a sailor. 

$1.00 in Defense Stamps is the price of 
one arm splint. 

$1.50 in Defense Stamps provides a first 
aid kit or a pair of flying gloves. 

$2.00 in Defense Stamps buys a blanket 
for a soldier. 

$5.00 in Defense Stamps will supply two 
leg splints or a steel helmet. 

$18.75 paid for the smallest denomina- 
tion in Defense Bonds means a flying 
jacket or one field telephone. 

$37.50 in Defense Bonds provides a com- 
plete wall tent. 


WATCH YOUR STAMPS GROW 


Number 
in Album 


Value 


Cost When Filled 


$.10 
25 


50 

1.00 

~ 5.00 
WATCH YOUR BONDS GROW 


$18.75. Defense Bond will increase in 10 
years to $25.00. 

$37.50 Defense Bond will increase in 10 
years to $50.00. 

$75.00 Defense Bond will increase in 10 
years to $100.00. 


a sehool speakers’ bureau to aid in 
the community campaign for defense 
savings; studying in class the economic 
and social backgrounds for defense sav- 
ings, with special reference to taxation 


and the ages of inflation control. . 


(See Schol., February 16-21, 1942, 
page 9, “The Enemy at Our Door- 
step.”) 


Treasury officials are anxious for the - 


schools to put over the defense savings 
program. But they warn against the 
danger of introducing high-pressure 
methods such as competition between 
schools, between classes, and between 
students. Care should be exercised to 
avoid any embarrassment to any stu- 
dent who may not have sufficient 
money to purchase even the lowest de- 
nomination of Stamps. Intensive 
“drives” to sell Stamps are considered 
harmful because they lead to peak sales 
followed by a rather than to sys- 
tematic, regular thrift habits on the part 


of students throughout the nation. 

“Schools are a tremendous market 
for Defense. Stamps,” declares the 
Treasury Department, “but in present- 
ing the program to students . . . you 
should employ only methods that are 
genuinely educational as lessons in pub- 
lic finance, national defense, and per- 
sonal thrift.” 

Another important job you can do. 
Buy a membership and participate in 
the activities of the American Red 
Cross. Before the war began the Red 
Cross was spending more than $1,000,- 
000 a month to relieve suffering all over 
the world. Now, however, the Red 
Cross’ responsibilities to the nation and 
its armed forces have increased tre- 
mendously. It is appealing for a special 
war fund of $50,000,000 to carry on 
and expand its work among our soldiers 
and sailors. 

“Millions of Americans today’ desire 
to demonstrate their will to victory,” 
declares Red Cross Chairman Norman 
H. Davis. “Not all can be in the armed 
forces, not all can volunteer their serv- 
ice for humanitarian work, but all can 
volunteer their dollars to arm the Red 
Cross to be their representative at the 
scene of battle and distress. . . . 

“Let the Red Cross be the spokesman 
for every community in America. . . . 
This will be the expression of our faith 
in victory.” 


Photo by George A. Smith 


This Quarryville, Pennsylvania, stu- 
dent and news boy is doing his bit 
by selling United States Defense 
Savings Stamps. to a housewife. 
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AUSTRALIA WAS DISCOVERED 
ANO EXPLORED BY PORTUGUES: 
DUTCH AND ENGLISH NAVIG 

IN 1788, THE. ENGLISH BEGAN 
TO SETTLE EXILED CONVICTS 
ON THE ISLAND CONTINENT. 
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=. tide of Japanesé’ ag- 
gression, rolling southward, 


now threatens to engulf the 
British Dominion of Australia. 
This island continent is al- 
most as large as the United 
States, but there is much waste- 
land in Australia, and its pop- 
ulation is not large in relation 
to its size, Australia alone does 
not have the men and weap- 
ons to halt the Japanese. In 
their hour of peril the Aus- 


PHE DISCOVERY OF GOLD IN 1851, RESULTED IN A GREAT RUS H 


OF IMMIGRANTS. THE POPULATION WAS DOUBLED IN TEN YEARS. 





“Aussies” 


IN DANGER n 


tralians are getting aid—both 
men and material — from Brit- 
ain and the United States. 

Americans have long ad- 
mired the progress made by 
Australia’s. government and 
people. We have cheered the 
courageous fight put up by 
in North Africa, 
Greece, Crete, and Malaya. 
We are determined that the 
continent of Australia must be 
held at all costs. 
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REA, MOST OF HER 7,000,0 
PEOPLE LIVE IN THE SOUTHEAST COASTAL AREA. THE GREAT CITIES 
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EARLY IN THIS WAR. AUSTRALIA BEGAN 


CHANGING HER INDUSTRIES TO THE PRODUC- 
TION OF WAR MATERIALS, RIFLES, CANNON, 
SHELLS, LIGHT TANKS. AND SMALL SHIPS ARE 
BEING MADE IN THE FACTORIES ‘DOWN UNDER! 
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STANDING Room ONLY 


Government Is Moving Bureaus and Agencies Out of 
Make Room for War Workers 


National Capital to 


HE “Standing Room Only” sign is 
up in Washington. 

Thousands of clerks, stenogra- 
phers, dollar-a-year men, and other em- 
ployees of defense agencies have 
crowded all available office space in 
government buildings. 

Every.month, 5,000 new workers are 
pouring into our National Capital. Since 
January, 1941, the government has 
hired 60,000 employees, and expects to 
take on another 45,000 in the ‘next six 
months. Most of these will work for the 
War Department, which plans to add 
40,000 employees to its present force of 
35,000. 

To provide office space for new work- 
ers, the government has_ ripped. seats 
out of old theatres and installed parti- 
tions and desks. It has taken over 
stables, old residences, and new apart- 
ment houses, some of the latter even 
before they were finished. Tent “offices” 
have also been tried. The Defense 
Housing Corporation now answers the 
complaints of other crowded agencies 
with this invitation: 

“Come on over and see our new 
offices. Where? In the back yard of the 
old Porter mansion—second trailer on 
the right.” 

When the Defense Housing Corpora- 
tion outgrew its space inside the Porter 
mansion, officials began using trailers 


“Planning to be in Washington long, Mr. Bellew?” 


of the same kind furnished to war 
workers in Washington and other 
crowded war industry areas. 

But the “S.R.O.” sign continued to 
hang high in government offices on 
either side of the broad Mall extending 
westward from the Capital to the Po- 
tomac River. The vast buildings of the 
departments of Commerce, Labor, Jus- 
tice, and the Post Office, which are in 
the Triangle north of the Mall, were 
literally “bulging at the seams.” Officials 
in the Bureau of the Budget took 
another despairing look at the situation 


and then issued this order to more than. 


a dozen Federal agencies—“Move on.” 
Agencies employing 10,000 workers 


already have been ordered to move to’ 


make room for war workers in the over- 
crowded Capital. Another 25,000 work- 
ers will be added to the list. 

The Patent Office was the first agency 
pushed out of Washington. About 
2,000,000 pounds of files and equip- 
ment have been moved to Richmond, 
Virginia, and installed in the Export 
Leaf Tobacco Building. The next two 
agencies to move—the Wage-Hour Di- 
vision and the Employees Compensa- 
tion Commission—went to New York 
City. The yearly salaries, rent payments, 
and other living expenses of workers in 
these two agencies will bring an esti- 
mated $12,920,000 to the city. 


The New Yorker 


These facts and figures help ex- 
plain why many cities are offering 
homes to the wandering agencies of 
Washington. The Bureau of the Budget, 
which selects the agencies to be moved 
and the cities to be occupied, is hear- 
ing plenty of arguments why this or 
that city would be “just like home.” 

In selecting new homes for the agen- 
cies the Bureau keeps these points in 
mind: (1) The cities must be big 
enough to absorb several thousand 
workers without over-crowding; (2) 
They must have office space and hous- 
ing to spare. New York and Chicago 
rank high on the list, and several state 
capitals are being considered. 

After the Bureau selects a new home 
for an agency, the job of moving the 
agency is given to a specially created 
Office of Decentralization Service. The 
ODS is a part of the Public Buildings 
Administration, which constructs post 
offices and other Federal buildings. 

The ODS is run mostly by retired 
real estate men. One of its units hunts 
suitable office space. Another checks up 
on housing for the workers involved 
in the move. The third unit deals with 
the problem of transporting agency 
equipment. In addition, the government 
pays for transfers of workers’ furniture, 
but for nothing not strictly considered 
household goods. Workers with depend- 
ents-are entitled to ship 10,000 pounds 
by water, 6,250 by rail, or 5,000 by 
motor freight. 


Income Exceeds Outgo 


Officials say the agency moves are 
only for the duration of the emergency. 
Office space is being rented rather than 
bought. Most of the workers will not 
buy homes. But few observers believe 
that the migrating agencies will ever 


come back to Washington, Cities that 


are scrambling around now to get these 
agencies, are not likely to let them go 
without a struggle. 

But the rush of war wofkers coming 
into Washington threatens to use more 
office and housing space than was ob- 
tained by moving out other workers. So 
the President has sought to correct this 
situation. He asked every department 


chief in Washington to determine how 
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Harris and Ewing 
Sue Massey of the Wage-Hour Division 
of the Department of Labor removed 
this agency's name from building di- 
rectory in Washington. This agency has 
been moved to New York City. 


many of his employees can be switched 
from non-defense agencies to those 
handling defense wes. 

“This action must be speeded up,” 
the President said, “in order to help 
meet the shortage of personnel and 
housing, and to avoid bringing new em- 
ployees into the city. To the extent that 
experienced personnel can thus be ob- 
tained, the housing situation in Wash- 
ington will be helped and the demand 
for office space decreased. . . .” 


Who Is a “Parasite’’? 


Meanwhile, government officials are 
trying to get private organizations—in- 
surance companies, schools, associations 
—to follow the lead of migrating agen- 
cies and get out of crowded Washing- 
ton. And the President suggested that 
newspapers run a story with this head- 
line: “Are You a Parasite?” He said he 
was referring chiefly to persons with 
big homes who live in Washington be- 
cause they like its psi: social life. 

Until the rush of war wor 
Washington was a fairly comfortable 
city in which to live. But its population 
now is approaching the 750,000 mark, 
and will probably top 1,000,000 by the 
end of the year. 


Boom Town 


Hotels, boarding houses, transporta- 
tion agencies, restaurants, hospitals, 
theatres, and stores of all sorts have 
more business than they can handle. 
Prices are going up rapidly. The cost of 
living in Washington is the highest of 
any city in the country. 

There is a serious shortage of small, 
moderately priced apartments for fam- 
ilies with incomes under $1,500—and 
half the government workers make less 
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them is still in doubt. 


AGENCY 


‘ 


Railroad Retirement Board... 





Farm Credit Administration .. 






IT’S MOVING TIME IN WASHINGTON 


Here is a list of Federal agencies which are moving out of Washington to make 
room for workers in the rapidly growing defense bureaus and departments. Many 
cities are scrambling to obtain these migrating agencies and the location of some of 


Rural Electrification Administration. ...... 
Farm Security Administration............. 
Ge bere 
Fish and Wildlife Service................ 
National Park Service.................. 


Part of the Immigration Service........... 
Wage-Hour Division .................. 
Part of the Labor Department (Solicitor). . . 
Employees Compensation Commission... .. 
Part of the Social Security Board......... 


Securities and Exchange Commission. ...... 


NEW LOCATION EMPLOYEES 
ilinade St. Louis 1,160 
aeidih Neat Cincinnati 930 
Anes Richmond 1,300 
seecees unsettled 420 
Yee unsettled 720 
pee ae unsettled 410 
teens Philadelphia 2,225 
cesses New York -510 
wee eee New York . ,150 
PPI e New York 450 
Ge ema Baltimore 1,700 
eauhiaed Chicago 1,660 
ey Philadelphia 1,420 
So eae Kansas City 1,140 













































than this. Landlords are jamming three 


- people into rooms which formerly ac- 


commodated one or two. 

Washington’s Alley Dwelling Author- 
ity has made excellent progress since 
1934 in cleaning out alley slums and re- 
housing the residents. But the war 
boom has practically halted this work. 
It is difficult to find quarters for persons 
moved from alley dwellings. 

“Yet here and elsewhere in Washing- 
ton,” wrote Alden Stevens in Harper's 
magazine, “are 15,000 dwelling places 
without inside toilets, menacing an al- 
ready precarious health situation. Here 
is the fountainhead of Washington’s ill- 
health and crime, and the work of elim- 
inating them should not stop even for 
defense lest their very continued pres- 
ence make defense more difficult. . . ” 

Government officials have asked 
Congress to vote $50,000,000 to provide 
homes for war workers. And Leon Hen- 
derson’s Office of Price Administration 
is prepared to clamp ceilings on rents 
in Washington. But many observers feel 
that more drastic action must be taken 
to solve the city’s serious problems. 


Voteless National Capital 


Washington is the voteless National 
Capital of a democratic nation. Resi- 
dents of Washington have no vote in 
Congress, which rules the city and the 
District of Columbia by two of its own 
committees and through administrators 
appointed by the President. 

Citizeps of Washington once were 
allowed to elect their own officials. The 
charter of 1820 provided for the elec- 
tion of a mayor and other office holders. 
In 1871, Congress set up a new District’ 
gevernment with a governor and an 
eleven-man council selected by the 
President and approved by the Senate. 
But the citizens were still allowed to 


elect yearly a 22-member “House of 
Delegates.” 

For the next three years Washington 
made great progress in public works 
and street construction. But in 1874 
Congress began investigating the Dis- 
trict government. Charges of graft and 
corruption were made and Congress 
voted to reorganize the city’s affairs. 
Since then Washington has been run by 
a three-man commission, which is con- 
trolled by Congress. 

Two Congressional committees are 
supposed to look after the affairs of 
Washington and recommend necessary 
action to,Congress. The Senate com- 
mittee is headed by Pat McCarran, 
Nevada Democrat. Jennings Randolph, 
West Virginia ‘Democrat, heads the 
House District Committee. Both of these 
men, however, are busy on other com- 
mittees and can’t give much of their 
time to Washington’s problems. 

As the years have passed, the local 
government has become all tangled up 
with Federal Government _ bureaus. 
Nearly every Federal department is 
concerned with some part of the Dis- 
trict’s affgirs. “It is beyond human com- 
prehension,” writes Alden Stevens, “to 
understand what is handled by the 
District’s own government and what is 
handled for the District by one of the 
regular bureaus of the Federal Govern- 
ment. ...” 

The war emergency has served to 
spotlight Washington’s many problems. 
But most of these problems have been 
around a long time. Many good and 
patriotic citizens have worked for years 
without success to improve the citys 
government. Now that Washington is 
the key city in our “Arsenal of Democ- 
racy,” there is“a stronger demand that 
something be done to make it a model 
of what a democratic city should be like. 
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WHAT'S IN STORE FOR INDIA? 


URBANED Sikhs fought the 

Japanese all the way down the 

Malay Peninsula. Gurkha knife 
fighters are cutting up German patrols 
in the desert wastes of Libya. The 
tough Moslem tribesmen of India have 
fought on every British battlefront be- 
tween Gibraltar and Singapore. There 
are a million Indian troops in British 
service, one-third of them fighting over- 
seas. 

On the industrial front, India is be- 
coming the arsenal of Asia. It is the seat 
of the Eastern Group Supply Council, 
which was established in November, 
1940, to make the British dominions 
and colonies less dependent on England 
for arms and supplies. The largest steel 
mill in the British Empire is in India. 
Last year, India produced 1,250,000 
tons of finished steel. 

India has equipped its own troops. It 
has sent 600,000 shells and 150 million 
rounds of small arms ammunition to 
other British forces. Most of the cloth 
for British tropical uniforms is woven 
in India’s mills. More than 3 million 
pairs of army shoes are made there 
every year. 

But a million soldiers are only a tiny 
fraction of India’s 350 million people. 
Indian industrial production has been 
large, but it should be possible to ex- 
pand it several times over. Although In- 
dia has contributed greatly to the war 
effort of the British Empire, its contribu- 
tion has not been nearly as great as it 
might have been. 

For in spite of the country’s key posi- 
tion in the struggle for Asia, the truth is 
that the teeming masses of India’s peo- 
ple have been aloof and indifferent to 
the war. 

They do not love the Japanese. India 
has been boycotting Japanese goods 
since 1938. But in Indian eyes co 


has been only the greater of two evils. 
The other evil was Britain. Indians will 
fight only as free men, the Indian leader, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, has said. Brit- 
ain’s refusal to make them free has kept 
the Indians from throwing their full 
weight into the fray. 

India’s struggle for freedom is as old 
as British rule. The British Government 
acknowledged India’s right to self-rule 
in 1917, and promised constitutional 
reforms. These were embodied in the 
Government of India Act passed by Par- 
liament in 1919. Contessions were 
granted to the Indians, but the real 
power remained in British hands. Brit- 
ain promised to review the situation in 
ten years. 

In 1928, the Simon Commission went 
to India. The commission’s report re- 
sulted in the passage of a new Govern- 
ment of India Act in 1935. This gave 
the Indians somewhat more power than 
they had possessed, but it did not sat- 
isfy them. The struggle between the 
British Government and the- All-India 
National Congress (the independence 
party) continued. 


Britain’s Stake in India 


It came to a new head on September 
8, 1939, when the Viceroy announced 
that India was automatically at war with 
Germany because Britain had declared 
war. The Indian leaders said this was 
treating India as a British possession 
rather than as an equal. The Congress 
party refused to have anything to do 
with the war, and withdrew its ministers 
from eight of the provinces of British 
India. 

As the price for their cooperation the 
Nationalists demanded the freedom to 
set up their own form of government 
after the war. 

The British Government would not 
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Political Deadlock Keeps 
India from Becoming a Res- 
ervoir of Men and Supplies 
for United Nations Forces 


agree to this. The most they would 
promise was that India would be made 
a dominion, like Canada, at some indefi- 
nite future time. So the British Govern- 
ment and the people of India were dead- 
locked as the British Empire fought for 
its life. 

India’s military value to the British 
is based on its strategic location at the 
crossroads of East and West, and on its 
possibilities as a reservoir of men, money 
and materials. 

But the British also have an economic 
stake in India. Britain has between £573 
million and £700 million invested in that 
country. The Congress party has prom- 
ised that British capital would be pro- 
tected in the event India were given in- 
dependence. 

India is also an important market. 
Special privileges are given to English 
traders. British India and Burma to- 
gether take about 7 per cent of Eng- 
land’s exports. Independence would in- 
terfere with this trade. 

Finally, the British hesitated to free 
India until the warring groups within 
that country had settled their differ- 
ences. 

Congress has only about three mil- 
lion dues-paying members. It is the 
most potent political party in India be- 
cause it is the largest organized group 
of Hindus. And the 240 million Hindus, 
in turn, are the largest population group 
in the country. 

The outstanding leader of the Con- 
gress party, since the First World War, 
has been Mohandas Gandhi. Gandhi 
has always preached the doctrine of 
non-violent resistance: By this he means 
refusing to cooperate with his oppo- 
nents rather than actually fighting them. 

Many of the Congress leaders, how- 
ever, are not pacifists like Gandhi. They 
are ready to fight for India, although 


‘they want a free India to fight for. In 


order to give his followers a free hand 
in the emergency, Gandhi resigned his 
leadership in January. But he is still in- 
fluential behind the scenes. 

Gandhi's place was taken by Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, who had been his 
second in command. 

Nehru’s opinions put him somewhere 
between the radical and the conserva- 
tive wings of the Congress party. He is 
opposed to British imperialism. But he 
is just as much opposed to the Indian 
capitalists who make up the right wing 
of the party. The British have a healthy 
respect for this well-educated, culti- 
vated leader of the independence party. 
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The second largest population group 
in India is made up of 80 million Mos- 
lems. The Moslem League, led by Ali 





India. The British do not trust the Con- 
gress to protect the rights of the Mos- 
lems. The British have good reason for 
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princes want. If they. were forced to be- 
come part of a democratic Indian do. 
minion, their autocratic rule would end, 
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Jinnah, is their strongest party. being interested in the welfare of the But India is only part of a larger pat- z 
Religious differences between the . Moslems. The Moslem tribes of the tern—the pattern of all Asia. The impor. 
Hindus and Moslems keep the two northwest make much more active and tant part which India might play in a 
groups constantly at swords points. aggressive soldiers than do the Hindus. global war ‘was symbolized by the re. 
Cow worship, for example, is part of the ponents of British rule in India do cent visit of Chinese Generalissimo , 
Hindu religion. The killing of cows is not deny the seriousness of the Hindu- Chiang Kai-shek. c 
absolutely forbidden. The Moslems, Moslem differences. But they charge Here were the leaders of 800 million i 
on the other hand, have ar important that the British have found it such a sara than one-third of the e 
religious feast at which a cow is killed convenient excuse for hanging on to In- human race—conferring together. China v 
as a sacrifice. This one difference has dia that they have made no real attempt has been fighting Japanese aggression it 
led to bloody clashes in Indian cities. to solve the problem. for four years. India might have to fight l 
The Moslems are afraid that if India q hi it tomorrow. If these two great Asiatic o 
becomes independent the Hindu major- India and China versus Japan peoples were to fight side by side, what 
ity will make life miserable for them. The demand for independence has a mighty force would be added to the F 
They demand that the country be di- come entirely from what is known as United Nations! 
vided into a group of independent au- British India—that is, the three-fifths of It was to impress just this on the In- 
tonomous states, with Moslems in con- the country which is governed directly dian people and their leaders that . 
trol in the Moslem areas of the Punjab, by the Viceroy and the British Govern- Chiang Kai-shek, urged on by the Brit- n 
Northwest Frontier Province, Sind and ment. The other two-fifths of India is ish, went to India. il 
Bengal. This arrangement would not divided into 562 native states, each Chiang was well received. But his t 
put the Moslems at the mercy of their ruled by its own native prince. The Brit- _visit_had no immediately apparent re- p 
hostile Hindu neighbors. ish have great control over the princes, sults. This was because the British did d 
This conflict between Hindus and of course, but take no direct part in their not back him up by meeting any of the v 
Moslems is one of the chief reasons governments. Indian demands. The next move was g 
given by the British for not freeing Independence is the last thing the clearly Britain’s—or Japan’s. fl 
n 
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India has the potential manufacturing resources and raw Her resources include oil, iron, manganese, mica, coal. E 
materials to out-produce Japan. India today turns out  Assam-Sichang Road, China’s new “Burma Road,” for bring- 7 






ing supplies from United States and Britain, is linked with 
India’s seaports by a network of railroads and highways. 


artillery, munitions, tanks, automobiles, small warships. 
India’s steel industry ranks among world’s first sixteen. 
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OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE 


HE Civil War, like the War for 
“TP insependence was a Revolu- 

tion. To both North and South 
it brought profound changes — 
changes in government, in economy, 
in society. The United States that 
emerged from the War and the post- 
war years was different in many and 
in fundamental respects from the 
United States of the eighteen-forties 
or fifties. : 

It was, recognizably, a modern 
America. 

Let us look at some of these 
changes’ and at their meanings. The 
most revolutionary changes occurred 
in the South. Slavery disappeared, 
the old labor system upon which the 
plantation economy had rested, was 
disorganized. The great planters, 
who had for so long dominated the 
government, economy and society of 
the South, were broken. The invest- 
ments of decades and generations 
were swept away in the torrent of 
war and the swirling eddies of re- 
construction. ‘ 


A New Kind of Society 


New classes came to the front— 
the small farmers, the shopkeepers 
and mechanics. They bought up the 
acres of the broken planters, they 
started new businesses, they took 
charge. of local government. They 
wrote, too, new constitutions—con- 
stitutions more democratic, in most 
respects, than the old ones. 

In the North, teo, the war had 
made possible far-reaching changes. 
During the war and post-war years 
the Republican party was in undis 
puted control of the Federal govern- 
ment, and it was able to push 
through the whole of its party ie 
gram. Part of that program looked 
to benefiting the farmer—the Home- 
stead Act, the Morrill Land Grant 
Act, the Pacific Railway Acts. Part of 
it looked to satisfying the business 
elements who had hurried to the 
support of the party. 

Bankers. were gratified at a new 


By Henry Steele Commager 
Professor of History, Columbia University 


national banking system which went 
far to concentrate control of bank- 
ing in the hands of the bankers of 
the large cities. 

Industrialists were delighted with 


the complete reversal in the Amer-. 


ican tariff policy—a series of war 
tariffs which assured full protection 
to American manufacturers. 
Speculators were satisfied with 
the vast grants of land and money 
made for the construction of rail- 
roads. 
The war strengthened the hands 
of these groups, and it brought pros- 
perity to new groups. War, as we 
know, r 
leration of industry, and the Civil 


2.2. Emergence of 
Modern America 


War was no exception to this rule. 
Everywhere new industries sprang 
up, old industries expanded. 

A vast new oil industry came into 
being in western Pennsylvania; a 
new iron and steel industry from the 














iron ore deposits of the Lake Su-° 


perior region and the smelters of the 
Pittsburgh region. 

Railroad building went on apace, 
and made its own special crop of 
millionaires. 

The agricultural implement indus- 
try, the stock yards, the textile in- 
dustry, new mining industries in the 
Far West—all of these and countless 
others had their origin in the war or 
were enhanced by the war. 
“Industry and railroad building 
and mining all took labor, and year 
by year immigrants poured into New 


York and spilled out into the indus- 


trial and mining regions of the 
country. 
Federal and state governments co- 


uires an immense accel-. 


operated to induce Europeans—and 
even Asiatics—to come to the New 
World. Soon American industry was 
drawing not only on the old sources 
of emigration, but on new regions in 
Southern and Eastern Europe. With 
the quickening of industry and the 
rising flood of immigration, came a 
rapid growth of big cities. And with 
the growth of big cities, inevitably, 
all the problems of housing and 
transportation, health and crime, 
which we associate with city growth. 
This immense spurt in industry, 
banking, speculation, and the ex- 
ploitation of natural resources con- 
tributed to the wealth of the coun- 
and, even more largely, to the 
wealth of individuals. 


Concentration of Wealth 


Soon observers began to call at- 
tention to that concentration of 


wealth in certain favored areas and - 


in certain favored groups which has 
become so marked a characteristit 
of modern America. 

As early as 1870, for instance, the 
wealth of New York State alone was 
more than twice as great as the com- 
bined wealth of all the states that 
had formed the Confederacy. And 
already Americans were beginning 
to be familiar with the names of the 
new overlords: Morgan and Cooke, 
Vanderbilt and Gould, Armour and 
Swift, McCormick and Pillsbury, 
Rockefeller and Carnegie. 

A new aristocracy emerged from 
the war and from reconstruction— 
masters of money far more powerful 
than the planters of the South had 
ever been. 

The’Givil War had hastened the 
growth of a new metropolis—the 
Northwest—and of new colonies—the 
South and the West. It had flattened 
out class distinction in the South, 
and accentuated them in the North. - 
It had saved the country for democ- 
racy, but had created an economy 
less democratic than any heretofore 
known. \ 
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ing a bike to their jobs. 

The new war - model “Victory” 
bicycle is the bicycle industry’s answer 
to the problem of providing low-cost 
transportation on the home front. At 
present the government is limiting 
the industry’s output to 750,000 bi; 
cycles a year—just enough to keep the 
industry going. When the curtailment 
of rubber tires and automobiles really 
hits hard, the bicycle industry will 
come back with a boom. 

Bicycle manufacturing will step for 
ward as an important essential indus- 
try. Automobiles are already going off 
the roads at the rate of about 25,000 
‘a-day. As people stop driving their 
cars they will turn to a type of trans- 
portation that once held a ranking posi- 
tion in the American scene. 

If 1897—the heyday of the industry 
—2,000,000 bicycles “were produced. 
But during the next ten years the 


Bi: ORE long, Americans will be rid- 


Chart shows U. S. bike production from 
1890. Industry expects to make 2,500,- 
000 “Victory” model bikes in 1943. New 
bike is lightweight, has narrow tires, 
plastic mudguards, no chromium trim. 






Newspictures, Inc 


“Horseless carriages” challenged the bi- 


’ eycle. Finally, low-cost cars swept their 


two-wheel rivals aside. 

The bicycle revival started as a 
health and recreation idea in 1936. In 
that year, output passed the 1,000,000 
mark. But to save steel and other 
metals needed for war industry work, 
the bicycle industry's 1942 output was 
curtailed. In addition, the industry 
adopted plans to make available sup- 
plies of metals last longer. 


BICYCLES—AN ESSENTIAL INDUSTRY 


The Bike Is Staging a Come- 
back in a “Victory” Model 


Instead of producing 350 different 
models, the industry will produce the 
“Victory” bicycle, which can be used by 
anyone. Each manufacturer will have 
his own name for the “Victory” model. 
The war-model uses less critical ma- 
terials—gadgets and decorations taking 
aluminum, copper, and chrome. The 
reduction in weight of this one standard 
model will save about 30,000 tons of 
steel a year. 

The hbicycle’s great appeal during 
wartime is its economy in the use of 
materials—150 bicycles can be made 
with the metal in one automobile. 
Tires can be made of reclaimed rubber. 

The bicycle industry is nearly as im- 
portant in Britain as the automobile 
industry has been in America. Approxi- 
mately 3,500,000 bicycles were made 
annually in the pre-war days. Nearly 
25 per cent of all the people in Britain, 
including 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 war 
workers, use bicycles regularly. 

Officials of the Bicycle Manufacturing 
Association say the industry can make 
from 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 bicycles 
with little or no expansion of plants. 

In a recent letter to bicycle manu- 
facturers, Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson emphasized the importance 
of the industry. The Price Administrator 
also requested that bicycle makers can- 
cel price increases which are above the 
rch of January 15, 1942. He asked 
bicycle makers to submit to the Office 
of Price Administration the proposed 
price schedules for the new “Victory” 
bicycle. The OPA does not want the 
coming demand for bicycles to bring 
a sharp rise in prices, which would 
make it difficult for low-income people 
to afford them. 


U. S. Bicycle Production by Millions, from 1890 to 1942 
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OCQOQODOOHA 


* MINUTE MEN OF 1942 «x 


TEAM of trained civilians, known 

as the Citizens’ Defense Corps, is 

ready to swing into action at any hour 

of the day or night-that Axis planes 
may raid American cities. 

The CDC includes the regular forces 
of the city—police, firemen, welfare 
workers, and sanitation men. In addi- 
tion, there are nearly 5,400,000 men, 
women, and young people who serve 
as unpaid volunteers. 

At the head of this huge organization 
is James M. Landis, Director of the 
Office of Civilian Defense in Washing- 


ton, D. C. Under him are nine Regional . 


Directors for various sections of the 
nation. Then come the State Coordina- 
tors, who are in charge of the Local 
Coordinators. 

The CDC workers are trained to 
safeguard “civilians during air raids. 
Their “weapons” are flashlights, screw- 
drivers, whistles, shovels, first aid kits, 
fire extinguishers, etc. 

Uncle Sam’s home front defenders 
are identified by the following arm band 





WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT 
CENTRAL AMERICA? (Map, p. 6) 


1. Which country has the highest 
literacy rateP (a) Costa Rica, (b) 
Panama, (c) Guatemala. 

2. Which country is nearest South 
America? (a) Salvador, (b) Panama, 
(c) Guatemala. 

3. Which city is ital of Nic-. 
aragua? (a) eniain. (b) San 
Salvador, (c) Managua. 

4. What Indians lived in southern 
Mexico and Guatemala? (a) Zuni, 
| Mayas, (c) Incas. ~ ~ 

5. What is the leading city of Brit- 
ish Honduras? (a) Belize, (b) Blue- 
fields, (c) Cristobal. 

6. Who was an. explorer of Hon- 
duras? (a) Christopher_ Columbus, 


(b) Henry Morgan, (c) Amerigo 
Vespucci. 





insignia (see illustrations on this page): . 

1, Air Raid Wardens: The largest 
number of CDC volunteers serve as 
Wardens. They are in charge of a sec- 
tor, which is made up of the homes 
of about 500 people. 

2. Auxiliary Firemen: Assist the reg- 
ular fire-fighting forces. 

8. Auxiliary Policemen: Assist the 
police department in enforcing black- 
out restrictions, in controlling traffic, 
and in performing guard duties. 

4. Bomb Squads: Are specially 
trained groups of police who handle 
bombs. 

5. Rescue Squads: Are trained crews 
of about 10 men each, with special 
— ment to rescue the injured from 
wrecked buildings. 

6. Medical Forces: Consist of _first- 
aid parties and‘ stretcher squads, and 
helpers at casualty clearing stations. 
Doctors, trained nurses, and assistants 
perform this type of work. (See front 
cover, this issue.) 

7. Nurses’. Aides: Are given special 


7. To what South American coun- 
try did Panama formerly belong? 
(a) Colombia, (2) Brazil, (c) Ven- 
ezuela. 

8. What body of water touches all 
of Central America? (a) Gulf of 
Mexico, (b) Atlantic Ocean, (c) 
Caribbean Sea. 

9. In what direction does the Pan- 

_ ama Canal run? (a) east-west, (b) 
northwest-southeast, (e) northwest- 
southwest. 

10. Ricardo de la Guardia is Presi- 
dent of what country? (a) Panama, 
(b) Nicaragua, (c) New‘ York. 


CAN YOU SUPPORT 
GENERALIZATIONS? 

In the space at the left, write a + 
if the statement s eerts the general- 


ization, a — if it does not. (See. page 
138.) 


Red Cross training so they can assist 
the regular nurses. 

8. Emergency Food and Housing 
Corps: Provides welfare services,to the 
needy and homeless. 

9. Drivers’ Units: Consist of emer- 
gency drivers of vehicles used by the 
Civilian Defense services. 

10. Messengers: Carry supplies and 
messages. Young people between 15 and 
21, who can ride a bicycle or motor- 
cycle, are. used in this service. 

11 Road Repair Crews: Restore nor- 
mal flow of traffic as quickly as possible. 

12. Demolition and Clearance Crews: 
Remove debris, fill bomb craters. and 
clear away parts of wrecked buildings. 

13. Decontamination Squad: Special- 
ly wained to combat poison gas. These 
workers ‘spread chemicals over streets 
and walls to destroy the effects of “blis- 
ter gases.” 

14. Fire Watchers: Are stationed on 
roofs and in doorways during air raids 
to spot incendiary bombs. They are 
trained to fight these bombs. 


NOD OOOD.Q 


CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


This self-tester applies to social studies articles in this issue. Answers 
appear in Teachers Section. A special news quiz appears on page 35. 





Generalization: The Civil War was 
a wat 
The Southern labor system 
was disorganized. 
2: New states were admitted 
to the Union. 
3._——Small farmers, shopkeepers 
and mechanics of the South 
~ took over local government. 
4._—_High tariffs were passed. 























5. The Federal government was 
established at Washington. 

6. The Southern army was de- 
mobilized but not punished. 

7.—__—U. S. Grant became Presi- 
dent. 

8. New industries sprang u 
a and old industries expanded. 
9. Wealth became concentrated 

in favored areas and favored 
groups. 
10. The Union was preserved. 











ARMY COMMA 


International News Photo 
GENERAL GEORGE C. MARSHALL. The leader of the 
U. S. Army, General Marshall is the sixth non-West Point 
man to become Chief of Staff. He was graduated from 
Virginia Military Institute, and served in the Philippines. 
General Marshall sums up his problems this way: “A few 
years ago we had lots of time and no money. Now we have 
plenty of money for Army expansion . . . and no time.” 
He is shown working at his desk in the War Department. 


Ola 
Tn 
Press Assn. 
LIEUT. GENERAL HENRY H. ARNOLD. The Com- 
mander of the Air Forces took his first flying lesson with 
the Wright brothers 31 years ago He has a longer record 
of flying than any other pilot in the Army. Now in his 50’s, 
he is called a “walking encyclopedia” of facts and figures 
on aviation, and he often works 18 hours or more a day. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE 


§ REORGANIZED 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has reorganized the 

commands of the U.-S. Army. The purpose of the 
change is to provide better cooperation ‘among the 
forces of the Army. 

The President is Commander in Chief of the na- 
tion’s armed forces. Directly under him is General 
George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff of the Army. .- 

Under General Marshall there are three command- 
ers. Lieut. Gen. Lesley. J. McNair is Commander of 
the Ground Forces. Lieut. Gen. Henry H. Arnold is 
Commander of the Air Forces. Major Gen. Brehon 
D. Somervell is Commander of Services of Supply. 


- 


Harris & Ewing 
LIEUT. GENERAL LESLEY J. McNAIR (center, above). 
All ground forces—infantry, cavalry, and artillery—are now 
under his command. Photo shows him at maneuvers with 
Maj. Gen. O. Griswold (left) and Lieut. Gen. Hugh Drum. 


MAJOR GENERAL BREHON D. SOMERVELL (be- 
low). The Commander of Services of Supply was awarded 
Distinguished Service Medal for work in the construction 
of training camps. Photo shows him at Senate hearing. 

Harris & Ewing 
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..e BEFORE 
INVASION 


An American Writer Tells 
How It Feels to Live on a 
British Island Listed on the 
Japanese Invasion Timetable 


js 1939 we reprinted a chapter from 
Agnes Newton Keith's delightful 
book, Land Below the Wind. That 
chapter was just a sample of Mrs. 
Keith’s charming and witty description 
of her four happy years in Borneo in 
the days when the clear blue sky held 
nothing but clouds and shining sun, and 
when people still looked to the Sulu 
Sea for nothing more dangerous than 
jewel-colored fish. 

Since then the sky has been dark- 
ened by bombers; submarines have 
taken the place of the tropic fish, and 
Borneo, third largest island in the world, 
has been overrun by the Japanese. In 
the letter below (dated September 1, 
1941) Mrs. Keith tells us what it feels 
like to live in the path of expected in- 
vasion. 

Agnes Newton Keith was born and 


grew up in California. In 1934 she mar- - 


ried and went ‘to live in Sandakan, 
capital city of British Borneo. Her hus- 
band is an English official stationed at 
that once far-flung post of British Em- 
pire. The Atlantic Monthly (from 
which this letter is reprinted) reports 
that word has been received lately that 
Mrs. Keith, her husband’ and their two- 
year-old son George are still in Borneo. 


Ww Ww Ww 


ERE in Sandakan, North Bor- 

neo, the season is spring, and 
that is the hotter season which pre- 
cedes the hottest one. This season 
enables you to understand why this 
land has always had one strong de- 
fense: what no man wants but we, 
no man will trouble to take. 

Today that defense has gone, for 
we are in the centre of Japan’s South 
Seas expansion scheme. For the first 
time since I have been writing about 
North Borneo there is a chance that 
someone may know where it is. We 
are on all of the war maps now, a 












































BY 
AGNES NEWTON KEITH 


shaded area like a black wolf's head 
with arrows pointing towards us 
from Singapore, Netherlands East 
Indies, the Philippine Islands, and 
Japan. 

Here in sun-faded frame houses 
that face on a harbor in the Sulu Sea 
live seventy-five Europeans and 
twelve thousand Asiatics. This spring 
the water in the harbor is lukewarm 
and palely blue, its surface seldom 
breaks, its reflections scarcely waver, 
and the heat spreads over it like an 
invisible force. Drowned-in a warm 
opaque inertia, the people in the 
town move slowly, those -on the 
water doze in their-boats, and those 
in their houses breathe laboriously. 
It is a surprise to find that the facul- 
ties of love and of hate and of fear 
still live, in this coma of heat, while 
a sweating people in a sweating land 
wait for the sky to cool, the stars to 
show, the heat to break, and the eve- 
ning broadcast from London. 

Some of us have already listened 
to Don Bell of Manila, at noontime, 
but we do not trust him completely. 
He gives uncensored news, and that 
is too strong for sensitive stomachs 
now. We prefer to consider him un- 
reliable. When trouble is a safe dis- 
tance from you, you can afford to 
believe rumors as well as facts; but 


Be a ee 


Ewing Galloway 
Before the invasion, native plantation 
workers lived in houses like this one, 


built among the palms near Sandakan. 


when it is vital to you, your nervous 
system must be spared from false 
alarms, it must be kept in good con- 
dition for the approaching time when 
the supreme exertion will be de- 
manded of it. So although we listen 
to other broadcasts, we order our 
fears and our hopes by Daventry. 
Censorship is a strong drug, and not 
easy to free yourself from when once 
taken. 


Carroll Alcott will come over the 
air at 7 p.m. from Shanghai. He is 
not neutral, he is belligerent Ameri- 
can. We like him, the Japanese do 
not. The air is full of rumors about 
him: rumors that do not come via 
the radio; rumors that he wears a 


‘metal waistcoat, that his life is con- 


stantly in danger, and-that, he has 
been beaten up three times by people 
friendly to the Axis. He is a brave 
man. Never once does his fierceness 
falter. 

Tonight we wait for news of the 
war in Russia, for news of the war 
in Africa, where generals and regi- 
ments disappear like water dripping 
through sand; for news of the Battle 
of the Atlantic, where heroes’ bodies 
float like dynamited fish in cold 
North oceans. To say that we wait 
optimistically is wrong, but to say 


Note: In English Edition, pages 9-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. ~ 
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that we wait downheartedly is also 
wrong; rather we wait with emotion 
suspended. Whatever the news is, we 
can accept it; but no matter how bad 
it may be, it will never be bad enough 
to make us give up. 

As for myself, an American by birth 
and still a United States citizen, I watch 
with pride in these, my husband’s peo- 
ple. Wherever the map is British, there 
is cause for that pride. The world 
knows_the word “defeat,” but the Brit- 
ish do not. 


Tis tree-tangled land on_ the 
equator may soon be besieged; this tiny 
Asiatic town of flimsy shops and red 
roofs may be subject to attack by sea 
and by air; the very jungle that en- 
closes us may become our refuge. Some 
of the colonials here are old and long- 
ing to go home to England, but there is 
no place for them in England, and no 
space in the ships to take them there, 
and no one to fill their jobs here if they 
go. Some are young, of the. stuff that 
makes heroes or corpses, and they are 
ready to be either, and Empire Orders 
command them to be civil servants in- 
stead. Some are middle-aged and tired 
and need special medical care that they 
cannot get here; many are lonely for 
the wives who are not allowed out 
now; some have lost their homes by air 
raids in England,.and others by occupa- 
tion in the Channel Islands. All have 
had losses, all have suffered in ways 
that will win them no medals; all are 
without glory, but not without bravery. 

Here are the parents whose chil- 
dren have gréwn suddenly into men 
without their seeing them— men. who 
fight today in the Air Force and the 


Navy and the Army. Here are thg 
fathers of eldest sons who have been lost 
at sea, and killed in action, and con- 
fined in German prison camps. 

Take a look at our Asiatic Empire 
here. This is the enviable and fecund 
land that Japan now accuses the white 
.man of bartering away from his Asiatic 
brother, and holding to its detriment 
against the projected Japanese New 
Order of Benevolence for Asia. See here 
before you the island of Borneo, with 
the northern part owing allegiance to a 
British King and revenue to a Chartered 
Company, and the southern two thirds— 
Dutch petra: | to the refugee 
Queen, Wilhelmina. The northern part, 
where we are, is washed by the waters 
of the South China Sea, the Sulu Sea, 
and the Celebes, and if ever there was 


_ romance in names, here it is. 


Loox at the population of this state 
of North Borneo—270,000 Asiatics and 
350 European British. Observe that the 
natives of this country receive free med- 
ical care from Government; the women 
in the villages receive instruction and 
assistance in midwifery from Govern- 
ment nurses; the free functioning of vil- 
lage life and native custom is protected 
by Government; villages are neither 
moved nor disturbed for European 
convenience, and native labor is not 
exploited. Help and advice with crops 
are given to native smallholders by 
Government, and employment in Euro- 
pean enterprises on estates and in towns 
is offered to natives and other Asiatics 
when they are willing to take it.-There 
is-no unemployment here—rather, we 
cannot get enough labor. 

Notice that the Chinese immigrants 


Ewing Galloway 
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live on a far higher scale than their 
compatriots in China, and that by mid- 
dle age they have saved enough to retire 
to Chiné and die magnificently on. Ob- 
serve also the fact that in every eco- 
nomic way, life here for an Asiatic is on 
a more affluent scale than is life in 


Japan. 


Observe the personnel of ‘our 
constabulary of 550 men and five British 
officers, and draw your own conclusions 
as to whether the 550 men are being 
forcibly subjugated by the five Euro- 
pean officers. And do not forget to 
glance at-the volunteer force of 180 
British and Asiatic civilians, with men 
of three colors and four raees serving 
side by side. 

Now reflect for a moment on Japan’s 
Oriental beneficence to Asiatics as ex- 
emplified in Korea, Formosa, Manchu- 
ria, the Japnese Mandated Islands, and 
Japanese Occupied China. 

We have gone through many war 
“crises” here in North Borneo. When the 
shops are suddenly out of everything at 
the same time, tinned milk to corned 
beef, then I know that those who have 
“information” have hastily stocked up, 
and we are having a crisis. When a boat 
is taken quietly off the Hong Kong run, 
and the captain writes a sad farewell 
letter that reads like a last will and 
testament, we are having a crisis. When 
my husband comes home and _ starts 
talking evacuation again for George and 
me, we are having a crisis. 


There was one secret ‘hope for 
avoiding war in the East, but nobody 
was supposed to hope it; this was the 

ossibility of immediate and definite aid 
focin the United States in the Pacific. 
This possible aid was always myste- 
riously referred to as “Mr. McCarthy 
may come!” [here was a reason for this 
mysterious phrase, but that reason is 
also-a secret. 

It was a relief in such days to work, 
and I prepared privately for a possible 
invasion in many small ways, I had not 
been afraid, before George was born, for 
Harry or for myself, But now with a one- 
year-old baby to look after I was ter- 
ribly pregnable to danger. __ 

Harry and I went over it all in our 
minds again and again, whether George 
should go or should stay. Ir, my qa 
nation I faced the situation nightly: the 
risk of bombs from planes; the dangers 
of a harbor town which might be shelled 
by enemy re & the danger of waiting 
too long and then making a forced evac- 
uation under fire; and, worst threat of 


Oil! Tank fields and loading piers 
like these at Tarakan, in neighboring 
Dutch Borneo, were objectives in the 
recent Japanese drive on the .island. 
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WHAT THE.WAR MEANS TO US 
Ill. What “We” And “‘They”’ Stand For 


Tx differences between “we” and 
they” have heen clearer to the 
totalitarian states than to the democra- 
cies. Even while Hitler and Mussolini 
have told that our two worlds are in 
conflict, some Americans have been 
willing to do business with them, to 
adopt their methods, and to gain some 
of their ends, 

It may be that the fault lies partly 
with the school; teachers may have 
taken the words of the Fourth of July 
orators too literally. It may be that 
democracy has come to be taken for 
granted: in China and in some South 
American countries “democracy” is still 
a fighting word. It may be that the 
enemies of democracy are far more suc- 
cessful than we have thought; eleven 
weeks after Pearl Harbor a commen- 
tator declared that our program of 
social and economic reform was an ad- 
mission of the failure of democracy. 

Wherever the fault lies is now less 
important than our clear understanding 
of the meaning of democracy and a 
crusading zeal to make it the most pow- 
erful force in the world today. Democ- 
racy is more than the right to vote, 
more than the possession of civil rights, 
more than ay of caste, more than 


economic freedom. Democracy is a 
great social faith, the ow of cen- 


turies of struggle, the flowering of the 
best in man; and will inevitably con- 
quer the earth, not because of force, 
but because of the power of its ideals. 
The strength of Benes and Masaryk, of 
Sun and Chiang, of Gandhi and Nehru, 
lies in the dynamic force of their belief 
in a way of life, not in the worship of 
words, Astin beautiful. 

If we have lost our recollection of 
our past, we might well turn to China’s 
and India’s present. We may learn 
from them what we have taught them. 


But all the evidence available seems to - 


show that the teachers of America 
know and can teach democracy as a 
way of life. In some communities it 


may take courage. There are subversive’ 


elements in American life; subversive 
of our ideals of the “American dream.” 
Teachers, pupils and parents must 
—_ our doccteshay. and must speak 
or it, 

Free men through the ages have 
asked for education, for in education 
lay the hope of freedom and the good 
life. Free men developed free schools 
in many countries over the globe. But_ 
many have discovered that schools can 
enslave as well as free the mind. The 


new despotisms have used the schools 
to subject their people. Through educa- 
tion the youth of Germany, Italy and 
Japan have been taught to hate free- 
dom and to love exploitation, aggres- 
sion, and enslavement. 

We must now develop an education 
which is effective in teaching how to 
live in a democracy. The American peo- 
ple “should fashion an _ education 
frankly and systematically designed to 
give to the rising generation the loyal- 
ties, the knowledge, the discipline of 
free men.” . 


Procedures for the Classroom 


Every technique and procedure 
should be utilized to help youngsters 
see what “we” and “they” stand for, 
especially “we.” Forums, discussions, 
literature and drama, radio programs 
and posters should be used. As special 
procedures for this unit, the class may 
set a dual purpose for itself: fully to 
understand democracy, and to spread 
the “gospel” through picture and dra- 
matization. This requires study of 
democracy and its attackers, and the 
graphic and dramatic presentation of 
the conflict. The theme of the study 
might well be the motto on one of the 


Inca ruins of Peru by a disfranchised . 


mestizo: “Democracy Is Eternal.” 
When the students hav> listed (and 
documented) the ideologies and prac- 
tices of democracy and its opponents, 
the class should choose those which can 
be simply and ‘dramatically compared. 
The outline in the pamphlet, What the 
War Means to Us, suggests these: 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(March 23, 1942 Issue) 
For Social Studies 

Alaska—military significance of 
our northern front. . 

Today’s Trends (historical pic- 
ture strip): Women and the War 
Effort. 

Behind the Headlines: Cancer, 
the Gangster, by Ryllis and Omar 
Goslin. 

Pan-Americana. 


For English Classes 

Story: “Lady, You Started Some- 
‘thing,” By Marguerite Eyssen 
(Part II). 

“Elijah Lovejoy,” a radio play by 
George Jennings. 

Poetry Album: Sara Teasdale. 











democratic justice and Nazi “purges” 
or punishment without trial, free 
churches and imprisonment of Nie- 
mdller, freedom of speech and sealed 
radios, respect for treaties and use of 
honor to betray. 

The reading list suggested below 
will give other ideas. Have the class try 
cartoons first: one-idea cartoons which 
show one of the ideas or practices, or 
two-idea cartoons showing contrasts 
between democracy and its attackers. 
Cartoons shou!d be kept simple and be 
made dramatic. See those in “Foot- 
prints of the Trojan Horse” in the No- 
vember 4, 1940, Scholastic. 

Choose the best of the cartoons to 
be made into posters with attractive 
colors. Place the posters in stores, li- 
brary, and in community centers. 

Use the ideas gained here for radio 
skits and one-act plays. Get other 
schools in your community to partici- 
pate in a series of programs on the 
theme: Democracy Is Eternal. 

In publishing editorial material de- 
signed to promote a vital discussion 
program for war problems and war 
aims, not only for students, but also for 
adults in school-sponsored forums, 
Scholastic is cooperating with the Civil- 
ian Morale Service of the U. S. Office 
of Education. 
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Learning the Ways of Democracy. Wash- 
ington: The Commission, 1940. 

Let Freedom Ring. Washington: Office 
of Education, 1941. 
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New York: Dramatists Play Service, 1941. 

Williams and Studebaker. Teaching 
Democracy. Evanston: Row, Peterson, 
1940. 


References on Content 


Harsch, Joseph, Pattern of Conquest. 
New York: Doubleday, 1941. 

Ziemer, Gregor. Education for Death. 
New York: Oxford Press, 1941. 

Mann, Erica. School for Barbarians. 
New York: Modern Age, 1938. 

Roper and Leiser. Skeleton of Justice. 
New York: Dutton, 1941. 

Robert, Karl. Hitler's Counterfeit Reich. 
New York: Alliance, 1941. — 

Hackett, Francis. What Mein Kampf 
Means to America. N. Y.: Reynal, 1941. 

Williams and Studebaker. Ways of Dic- 
tatorship. Evanston: Row, Peterson, 1941. 

Williams and Studebaker. Our Freedoms 
Series. Evanston: Row, Peterson, 1941. 

Commager and Nevins. Heritage of 
America. Boston: Little, Brown, 1939. 

Bates, Ernest. American Faith. New 
York: Norton, 1940. 

Armstrong, H. F. We or They. New 
York: Macmillan, 1936. 

Adamic, Louis. From Many Lands, Two 
Way Passage. New York: Harpers. 

Hays, Arthur G. Democracy Works. New 
York: Random House, 1939. 
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Classroom Activities 


FOR ALL CLASSES 
March of Events (Pp. 3-5) 


After the class has read this section, 
have them take the news-quiz on page 
35. Then post the subtopics of the ar- 
ticles on the board for class discussion. 
Draw upon the articles in the social 
studies section of the combined edi- 
tion as well as the English section. How 
does the article on Australia in the 
March 2 issue help to understand the 
resources and problems of that coun- 
try? How does the article on the ship- 
ping problem (March 9 issue) help to 
understand the problem of supply in the 
Southwestern Pacific? How does “Be- 
fore Invasion” (this issue) give a clearer 
picture of events in the islands? Does 
this week’s article give a better under- 
standing of India’s position? 


Central America: Sixth in 


Scholastic’s Series (P. 6) 


Draw upon the school’s Latin-Ameri- 
can bookshelf for materials on Central 
America. Look up the stories of colonial 
times as well as the accounts of present 
conditions and problems. If your class 
does not have the ship-lines map, send 
to steamship companies or to Pan 
American Airways for one. 

Have students look up the Pan-Amer 
ican Highway. Let them write stories 
about it and plan trips over it. See that 
their information on the countries is 
sound and based on good sources. 


What You Can Do for Your 
Country (P. 7) 


“What does the cartoon on page 7 
mean?” After the class has seen these 
advantages of the purchase of defense 
stamps and bonds, have members tell 
why they have bought a “share of free- 
dom.” If you have not already made 
provision for regular purchase of stamps, 
set up a committee in charge of such 
activity. 

Consider the methods suggested here 
for extension of the work. What can 
your class do to promote sales? 

Industries encourage their employees 
to set aside a sum of money each pay 
day for stamps or bonds. Have your 
class consider the desirability of saving 
out of allowances. 

Does your school have a Junior Red 
Cross? How many of your class are 
members? Should all your class be mem- 
bers? Why should they make more than 
one contribution to the Red Cross war 


fund? 


Australia in Danger (P. 8) 


For a fuller appreciation of this pic- 
ture page, see the article on Australia in 
Scho 


astic, March 2, 1942. If interest 


permits, use the study suggestions in 
that issue, page 2-T. 

Discuss: Why are Australians like 
Americans? How is the future of the two 
countries likely to be linked even more 
than the past? What are some Aus- 
tralian problems which are like our 
ownP 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 
Standing Room Only (Pp. 9, 10) 
Modern Problems, American History 

Those who have not been to Wash- 
ington recently would hardly know the 
place. This article dramatizes the great 


increase in government personnel in re- 
cent years. 


Questions of Fact and Interpretation: 

1. How many new workers are there 
in Washington? What work do they do? 

2. Find the names of some of the 
new governmental agencies which have 
been set up in recent months (see back 
issues of Scholastic) 

8. Which of the agencies are en- 
gaged in war work directly? Which are 
engaged indirectly in war work? 

4. Have a student or a committee in- 
vestigate the work done by each of the 
agencies listed in the box on page 10. 
Then discuss the question: “Since these 
agencies are not engaged in war work 
they are non-essential and should be 
disbanded.” 

5. Would you want one of these 
agencies to locate in your city or one 
near you? Why, or why not? 

6. To what extent is the housing sit- 
uation in Washington similar to the 
problem in other cities (see Scholastic, 
March 2, 1942)? Are Congressmen 
solving their own problems any better 
than the national problem? 

7. Has Washington always been 
without an elected city government? 
What are the arguments for and against 
Congressional control? Debate: “Wash- 
ington citizens should have the right to 
vote and to establish a city govern- 
ment.” Write to the Washington, D. C., 
League of Women Voters for material 
on the question. Find out how your 
Congressman stands on this question. 


What’s in Store for India? 
(Pp. 11, 12) 
Modern History, World History 

India has always been the key to Brit- 
ish wealth and power in modern times, 
and is looked upon by the Germans as 
the “heart land” of the Empire. 
Questions of Fact and Interpretation: 

1. What is the contribution of India 
to the war effort? 

2. Does this show Indian support of 
the war? Why or why not? 

3. What accounts for the attitude of 
the Indians toward the British? 





4, What is the story of the India 
Acts? What did India gain? 

5. Why has Britain been so slow to 
grant self-determination to India? 

6. Who are the great leaders of 
India? How, do they rank with other 
world leaders? 

7. What are the major religious 
groups in India? Why do they conflict? 

8. What kinds of government are rep- 
resented in India? 

9. What recent proposals have been 
made for Indian self-determination? 
Topics for Further Investigation: 

1, The geography of India: arable 
land, river valleys, centers of popula- 
tion, strategic ports and passes, neigh- 
boring countries. 

2. The resources of India: mineral 
and agricultural, exports and imports, 
routes of transportation by land and 
water. 

8. The civilization of India: art and 
literature, philosophy and religion, pas- 
sive resistance and struggle for free- 
dom, national and international aspira- 
tions. 

4. The leaders of India: Gandhi and 
Nehru, their writings and their work. 


Our American Heritage: Emer- 
gence of Modern America (P. 13) 


American History, Modern Problems 

“The Civil War . . . was a Revolu- 
tion.” The study of this statement is im- 
portant to an understanding of another 
great change which has come about dur- 
ing our lifetime. —~ 
Questions for Discussion: 

1. What were the profound changes 
which occurred in government, in econ- 
omy, and in society after the war? Draw 
a picture of “before” and “after.” 

2. What does “social change” mean? 
How do these show social change? 

8. Why were these changes looked 
upon with favor during an expanding 
period of development? What did they 
mean for the “average man”? 

4. What are some of the evils we 
have today which are traceable to the 
changes referred to here? 

5. How are these evils being at- 
tacked? Does this represent a new con- 
cept of government? There are two (or 
more) views on the wisdom of such an 
approach to the evils. Find statements 
which support our program of social 
legislation and some which oppose it. 


Bicycles (P. 14) 

This is a case study of a change in 
American habits. How has the average 
man come to expect to be able to “move 
from here to there sitting down”? Get 
the figures on automobile production 
from the World Almanac ak superim- 
pose the graph of production on the 
graph in this article. Was this good or 
bad? Will the use of bicycles be good? 
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Minute Men of 1942 (P. 15) 


Use this article in connection with the 
survey which your class made in line 
with the suggestions for Unit I of What 
The War Means To Us (page 1-T, 
March 2, 1942, Scholastic). Who are 
the people in your community who are 
responsible for these activities? Are any 
of the members’ of your class rep- 
resented? 


Army Commands Reorganized 
(P. 16) 


These are the head men of the Army. 
What will be their job of coordination? 
What prejudices will they have to over- 
come? Does this streamline our army? 
How does this prepare the way for a 
complete coordination of army services? 


Before Invasion (Pp. 17, 19, 
English and Combined Editions) 


Use the suggestions given for “Before 
invasion,” on this page. How does 
ihis help to visualize the people in 
the Dutch and British islands who are 
in the way of invasion? Using the facts 
given here,’ compare the treatment of 
the islanders with that of the Japanese 
occupied countries. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Lady, You Started Something 
(P. 25) 


For All English Classes 


There'll be no trouble in convincin 
students to read this out of class. Tel 
them it’s a story of the everlasting How 
To Get a Date problem. 

Next day, launch discussion along the 
following lines: What is the class atti- 
tude toward (A) a mother helping her 
child to get dates, (B) getting “all 
stewed up” about not having a date at 
the age of fifteen, (C) ruining chances 
for romance by being a good “pal” to 
the boys. 

Discussion, if it is informal and heated 
enough, should be very revealing. It will 
give you a closer insight into the prob- 
lems and attitudes of the students. The 
author says the story is based on her 
own teaching experience, which, she 
says, left her with “a wholesome respect 
and great liking for our youngsters. 

Outside assignment: A 8-paragraph 
paper stating why the student believes, 
or does not believe, that Deedie will 
have a date before the end of the story. 
To Improve Reading Skills 

Test the student’s ability to under- 
stand the subtler points of the story with 
the following questions. Four out of five 
is good, three passing. 

1. From whose point of view is the 
story told? (Laura’s) 

2. Who has more influence on Deedie 
-Turk or Laura? (Turk) 


8. Is Deedie a plain, unattractive 
girl? (No) 

4. Does Emma sympathize whole- 
heartedly with Laura’s problem? (Yes) 

5. Do Greg and Turk see Deedie 
from the same viewpoint as Laura sees 


her? (No) 


Before Invasion (P. 17) 


To Integrate English 
And Current Events 


Read this aloud in class. Have a wall 
map handy, so that a student can locate 
the mentioned areas on the map. Stop to 
locate the places, to discuss news events 
centering around them or pointing 
toward Bey to give and receive com- 
ment on such items as censorship, native 
population, Dutch and British man- 
dates, etc. 

After the reading, ask whether stu- 
dents have a clearer picture of life in a 
danger area than they had before read- 
ing this. Invite them to point out how 
the writer gets her picture of life across 
—the details, the images, the accounts of 
small incidents and individual problems, 
the careful and beautiful choice of 
words. 


Outside assignment: To find, in the 
newspaper during the following week, 
one of the many “personal accounts” 
written by people in the battle lines, in 
sea disasters, and in invaded areas. To 


mount the clipping on a piece of note- 
paper, and to hand in, along with it, 
ten or twelve sentences saying why the 
clipped item is, or is not, as clear an 
account as the Letter from Borneo. 


To Improve Reading Skills 
A Test in Recall 

Assign half an hour for a careful silent 
reading of this in class. Then ask stu- 
dents to close their magazines and an- 
swer the following True-False questions. 
Four out of five is good, three is passing. 
Students who cannot answer three cor- 
rectly should be given special attention 
to discover reading difficulties. 

1. There are very few Europeans in 
Borneo. (T) 

2. The Dutch and English have 
shown no concern for the welfare of the 
natives. (F) 

3. The author’s husband did not go 
with her on her first trip to the jungle 
camp. (F) 

4. All the English Colonials in Borneo 
like the life so much they want to re- 
main there all their lives. (F). 

5. The author preferred censored to 
uncensored news broadcasts. (T) 


Chats About New Books (P. 23) 


To Promote Use of the Library 


Request that students read the article 
silently in class. Tell them that the books 
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listed here are, for the most part, books 
on the war and the regions where it is 
being carried on. Ask each student to 
choose some locale now affected or 
likely soon to be affected, to go to the 
library, and there to compile from the 
card catalogue a list of recent books 
about this locale, their authors, and 
three sentences describing the content 
of each. 

Select from these the most complete 
and interesting lists, give them to a 
committee for typing and mounting on 
colored cardboard, and have them 
posted, either in the school library, or 
in the classroom. 


Here’s My Favorite (P. 21) 


To Improve Reading Skills 
A Test in Speed and Comprehension 

Use the numbered columns to rate 
reading speed as suggested on page 3-T 
of our issue of February 2-7. To make 
sure that comprehension keeps pace 
with speed, use the following True-False 
questions. Those students who answer 
less than 70% correctly should be ad- 
vised to slow down. 

1. Robinson tells us that he once 
wanted to be a fireman. (F) 

2. He studied at the College of the 
City of New York. (T) 

8. He once worked with the Theatre 
Guild. (T) 
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4. He likes fantastic, ultra-modern 
paintings. (F) 

5. Renoir painted “Daughters of the 
American Revolution.” (F 

6. Stravinsky wrote “The Firebird.” 
(T) 

7. Samuel Butler wrote Green Man- 
sions. (F) 

8. Shelley, like Hudson, has an ethe- 
real quality in his work. (T) 

9. Robinson’s most recent movie is 
Dr. Ehrlich’s Magic Bullet. (F) 

10. Robinson prefers to play gangster 
roles exclusively. (F) 


Poetry Album (P. 20) 


For Modern Literature Classes 


Come to class armed wth a copy of 
Eliot’s “The Love Song of J. Alfred 
Prufrock.” State that you are poing to 
read it aloud, that it is a difficult poem, 
that nobody would be expected to catch 
the entire meaning of it in one hearing. 
Add that it has a charm separate from 
its meaning—the charm of beautifully 
chosen words and of a subtle, somnolent 
rhythm. Ask students to pay attention to 
the words, the rhythm, the images 
rather than the meaning during the first 
reading. 

After the poem, read the “Album.” 
Ask students to feel free to ask questions 
at any point during the reading. Encour- 
age class discussion to grow from these 
questions. Request, too, that. students 
join in for a choral reading of the quoted 
excerpts. 

Then re-read “The Love Song of J. 
Alfred Prufrock.” 


To Improve Reading Skills 
A Test in Comprehension 

Ask students to read through the 
article, silently, twice, giving it their full 
attention. It is an abstract article, and a 
somewhat difficult one, so allow plenty 
of time. To test comprehension, use the 
following multiple choice questions: 

1. Eliot is (a) an atheist, (b) a Pres- 
byterian, (c) an Anglo-Catholic. (c) 

2. He writes (a) intellectually, (b) 
ardently, (c) gaily. (a) 

8. Prufrock (a) admires, (b) de- 
spises, (c) loves the people he is going 
to visit. (b) 

4. Prufrock feels he (a) got what he 
deserved out of life, (b) could have 
done better, (c) should have read more 
books. (b) 

5. Eliot believes (a) the individual is 
the most important element in society, 
(b) everybody should study history, (c) 
the world is a sad, chaotic place. te) 

Three out of five is ein two is pass- 
ing. Any student who answers them all! 
correctly will set the world afire. 


Key to “Words to the Wise” P. 24 

l-e; 2-r; 8-g; 4-s; 5-q; 6-i; 7-b; 8-j; 9-v; 
10-1; 1l-p; 12-n; 13-f; 14-h; 15-a; 16-t; 
17-u; 18-0; 19-k; 20-c. 


% SCHOLASTIC UNIT FINDER 


INDIA 


Clive of India, Feb. 2, 1935, p. 15. 

India’s New Road to Self-Government, 
Nov. 2, 1985, p. 18. 

Congress Party Fights Constitution, Apr. 
17, 1987, p. 16. 

Storm Signals Over India (Halstead), 
May 14, 1938, p. 10. 

India’s Millions, Sept. 24, 1938, p. 26S. 

Britain’s India Problem, Oct. 23, 1939, 
p. 8. 
India; Britain’s Problem Child, April 8, 
1940, p. 8. 


“WHAT THE WAR MEANS TO US” 
(See page 1-T) 

Unit l—What “We” and “They” Stand For 

The American Dream (Adams), Apr. 18, 
1935, p. 7. 

Dictatorship is on the March (Goslin), 
Sept. 19, 1936, p. 15. 

Democracy vs. Dictatorship (Rugg), 
Dec. 5, 1936, p. 12. 

Democracy in Action: The American 
Way (Rugg), Jan. 23, 1937, p. 16. 

Democracy and the Press (Rugg), Mar. 
26, 1938, p. 25S. 

When Dictators Die (Ford), Mar. 11, 
1940, p. 8. 

America’s Spiritual Resources (Com- 
mager), Sept. 30, 1940, p. 7. 

On a New Order in the World (Lipp- 
mann), Oct. 28, 1940, p. 14. 

Footprints of the Trojan Horse, Nov. 4, 
1940, p. 12. ; 

Guidebooks to Democracy (Meredith), 
Nov. 11, 1940, p. 12. 

Americans United (Benet), Nov. 18, 
1940, p. 36. 

Democracy: Its Essentials and Its Prob- 
ard (a weekly series), Sept. 1939 — May, 
1 


Democracy at Work Solving Its Prob- 
lems (series), Feb. 1941 to date. 

150 Years of the Bill of Rights, Dec. 15, 
1941, p. 9. 

The Road to Freedom (pageant), Dec. 
15, 1941, p. 8. 

Listen to the People (play), (Benet), 
Feb. 2, 1942, p. 17. 


Answers to “What Do You Know 
About the News?” Page 35 
What They Said: 1. Gen. George C. 
Marshall; 2. Marshal Petain, head of Vich 
Government; 8. Prime Minister Churchill; 
4, Under Secretary of State Sumner Welles. 
Where Is It? 1-b; 2-a; 3-d; 4-c. 
Take Your Choice: 1-b; 2-c; 3-b; 4-a. 


Key to “Check Up On Yourself” 
Page 16 

What Do You Know About 

Central America? 

Use this as a map quiz. If used with- 
out open map, have ~— mark their own 
papers. l—a; 2—b; ; 4—b; 5-a; 6—c; 
7—a; 8—c; 9—b; 10—a. 

Can You Support Generalizations? 

Use this as a self-check of ability to 
choose supporting statements. Be sure that 
students de not interpret it as a true-false 
test. Let the class develop its own key. 
1. +; 2. —; & +; 4 +; 5. —; 6 —-; 
7. —; 8 +;9. +; 10. —. 











all, the possibility of invasion and a Jap- 
anese concentration camp for George. 
In this fashion, and almost to distraction 
on my part, we thought it out night after 
night, and always to the same conclu- 
sion. | was unwilling to leave my hus- 
band, we did not know how to get 
George to the United States without me, 
and even if we could get him there, 
neither of us could face the idea of life 
here without him. So we decided that 
George should stay. - 


Two years ago when I had finished 
my book I;wrqte of my husband and 
myself, “To jourrfey together is happi- 
ness.” That was written in peacetime, 
when we rode the wave, and the crest 
flew high on the Sulu wind. Today we 
are living in war, and the conditions are 

Two years ago when I had finished 
those of war, but we still journey to- 
gether, and we still know that in this is 
our happiness. But in deciding to keep 
George here we knew that we took-on 
ourselves the responsibility of providing 
shelter and safety for him, for the Euro- 
pean women and children had been 
warned that if they remained in this 
country in the face of possible war they 
must be responsible for their own safety 
and protection. 

One morning several months ago the 
radio reports said’ the Japanese had 
landed forces on Hainan Island off 
French Indo-China, and naval forces 
were moving up the Saigon River. 


J 
Tz next day found me measuring a 
great many tins and bottles to determine 
their exact sizes, then wrapping them 
carefully and fitting them into carrying 
boxes, packing them in with old towels 
and old sheets and pillows, old blouses 
and shorts and socks, and any old pieces 


of cloth that might come in: handy for . 


camp living. It was noticeable that noth- 
ing just ornamental went into those 
boxes. While I worked I was thinking to 
et, and sometimes even talking out 
oud; —— 

“This is, the last alarm! This time | 
must get everything in order; send home 
the papers and valuables; send home the 
unfinished manuscripts; send home the 
Chinese porcelain, the baby’s pictures, 
the best books—send home all the things 
that we say we cannot live without, and 
then live without them.” 

And now Harry and George and I are 
getting ready to act for ourselves. We 
are preparing to take the one precau- 
tionary step that we three people can 
take, and still remain together in North 
Borneo. We are preparing to establish a 
jungle camp where George can be hid- 


den in case of a Japanese invasion. 
Now with every tin of powdered milk 


that J pack in this box today I am mak- 


ing George more safe from danger, I am 
saving one child for the future, I am 
helping one little boy to grow up to be 
strong and well and sane and healthy 
and better able to live decently in a 
world that we hope may be decent. And 
that is enough. That is my war aim. 

Close the boxes. Nail them down. 
There are food and clothing in them, 
and that is all a woman and child in a 
jungle in wartime need. 

“When the time comes for George to 


be evacuated to the jungle I'll not be 


able to leave Sandakan,” Harry said. 
“You'll have to manage the trip alone.” 


-It was with this eventuality in view that 


we planned and rehearséd the evacua- 
tion. 


W: left Sandakan in a clear warm 
dawn. How far we went, or where, or 


what was our manner of travel, it is not 
important to say. But in due time we 
came to a certain river in the jungle, and 
we were in small open boats like canoes 
then, and the rain sey It came down 
hard, shutting out everything else, and it 
was what we wanted, it was the final 
element in escape. It hid the sky from 
sight, and the Sulu Sea and the red send 
cliffs and the tree-lined shores and the 


world outside were gone. There existed 


then only the slow-moving river at our 


feet,.and the trees bending over us, and 
the mangrove forest opening before us. 

There was no war there, no urgency 
and high purpose, no fierce patriotism 
and confused loyalty, no hatred and 
desolation and destruction. There was 
no call on the heart for compassion, or 
on the tongue for eloquence, or on the 
nerves for strength; there‘was rest from 


emotion. I crouched low in the boat ins 


the falling rain, and thanked God for 


the dumbness of trees. 


Hharzy and I were together in the 
Forest ae ges number-one native 


gobung. S 
and doubtful poise of a drunken tight- 
rope walker with a closed umbrella. We 


liked her because she drew very little 
water and saved us from wading 


through the mud at the head of shallow 


tidal rivers, and where a heavier boat: 


had to be abandoned. 

A canoe followed us in which were 
just visible the rim of George’s blue 
baby bath, and the top bars of his crib. 
A third boat followed this, with sail- 
cloth-covered contents hidden, and a 
fourth boat followed around the bend. 

At home in Sandakan George is under 


e had the perilous balance ~ 


ihwing Galloway 
Blow-pipe guns, with poisoned darts 
for ammunition, aré used with deadly . 
accuracy by natives of Central Borneo. 


wire every evening at sunset because of 
malarial mosquitoes, his dishes are 
washed in boiled water because of 
water-borne dysentery, his potatoes are 
imported from Hong Kong, his fruit is 
cold-storage, his vitamins come out of 
bottles, and his milk comes out of tins. 
His needs preémpt everything else in 
the household, and his commanding 
voice brings five people running. No 
mother’s handbook takes up the problem 
of adapting the jungle to aioe 
The rain had almost stopped, and we 
drew close to the bank of the river to 
wait until the boats with the juggage 
catight us up. I thought to myself, for a 
people who are at war there is only one 
oint of view that is the point of view 
that will most quickly bring an end to 
the war with themselves victorious. No 
scholastic debate and no philosophical 
indifference are possible. War is like 
pain: there is nothing that changes your 
indifference to it as quickly as experi- 
encing it yourself. 


Reprinted from The Atlantic Monthly, by per- 
mission of the editor. 
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might not be so interesting an 

individual if he did not believe 
that the individual is of little im- 
portance. For this unusual opinion— 
unusual in America, at least—he goes 
back to the Middle Ages. He thinks 
that civilization took the wrong turn 
at the Renaissance, and that ever 
since it has emphasized the individ- 
ual person too much and religion and 
philosophy too little. His opinions 
are worth our study, for he is one of 
the most intellectual of paets and 
some think of him as “the most im- 
portant single influence in the Eng- 
lish poetry of our time” and “the only 
najor poet living today.” 

When, in 1923, T. S. Eliot won the 
Dial Prize and Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay won the Pulitzer Prize, the fact 
became obvious to everyone that 
there were two widely different 
schools of poetry in America. The 
followers of Eliot class all of the 
poets whom we have previously 
studied on this page as the last sur- 
vivors of the Romantic Age. Eliot 
has classed himself as a “classicist in 
literature, royalist in politics, Anglo- 
Catholic in religion.” An-article in 
The Nation for February 21 attempts 
to prove that Eliot and his followers 
are themselves the last fling of Ro 
manticism. So the battle rages. 

To read a poem by Eliot chal- 
lenges our intelligence. He refers to 
the literature of many ages and na- 
tions and expects us to understand 
his reference. He writes in a series of 
images, instead of in logical develop- 
ment of thought, and expects these 
images to arouse the same thoughts 
in us as they did in him. This doesn’t 
always happen. He says over and 
over that the world is a sad, chaotic 
place, that the individual is of little 
importance, that our salvation lies in 
preserving our traditions and reli- 
gion. He contradicts one conception 
of poetry when he says that experi- 
ence becomes the subject for poetry 
only when it is free of emotion. He 
uses rhyme and-rhythm when and 
as he pleases, without conventional 
pattern and often with very musical 
effect. 

In Untermeyer’s Modern American 
Poetry you may read Eliot’s poem, 
¢The Love Song of J. Alfred Pru- 
frock.” With a Rttle explanation of 
its theme, I think you will find it in- 
teresting—certainly interesting for its 
strangeness and perhaps for “its 


E porege “STEARNS ELIOT 
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T. S. ELIOT 





poetry too. J. Alfred Prufrock is all 
that his name implies— a middle- 
aged man, stiff, lonely, shy, and very 
self-conscious about his bald head 
and thin legs. But he has his dreams. 
He has more depth than his associ- 
ates. He is inhibited and frustrated. 
He moves*in a superficial and. arti- 
ficial society, a society typical of 
modern life, Eliot implies. Prufrock 
is addressing himself in the poem: 


“Let us go then, you and I, 

When the evening is spread out against 
the sky. 

Like a patient etherised upon a table—” 


The simile suggests Prutrock’s own 


trustrated, bewildered state, and the © 


state of the foggy city through which 
he walks and of the artificial, con- 
ventional group at the téa to which 
he is going. He thinks of their con- 
versation: . 


“In the room the women come and go 
Talking of Michelangelo.” 


~ 


Will he dare to break into their so- 
phisticated patter with some real and 
natural remark? He thinks of how 
they will notice his bald head, but he 
tries to reassure himself by thinking 
how well-dressed he is. He knows, 
however, that he will not say any- 
thing startling. In the last lines of the 
poem there is a sudden transition 
from his picture of himself as he is, 
with all his absurd’ middle-aged 
thoughts and habits, to his picture of 
the visions he has had: 


“Shall I part my hair behind? Do I dare 
to eat a peach? _ 

I shall wear white flannel trousers, and 
walk upon the. beach. 

I have heard the mermaids singing, 
each to each. 


I do not think that they will sing to me. 


I have seen them riding seaward on the 
waves 

Combing the white hair of the waves 
blown back 


When the wind blows the saan white 
and black. 


We have lingered in the chambers of 
the _sea 

By sea-girls wreathed with seaweed red 
and brown 

Till human voice wake us and we 
drown.” 


You may remember that William 


Butler Yeats used a great deal of’ 


symbolism in his poetry. This is 
characteristic of much of modern 
poetry. If we read Eliot with under- 
standing, we have .to pause te con- 
sider the meaning of his symbolism. 
In this m the mermaids typify 
the real values of life, just as the 
women “talking of - Michelangelo” 
symbolize artificial values. The sea 
is always a symbol of life and reality 
in_ Eliot's poetry. It is interesting to 
notice in the last line that we drown 
when human voices wake us. 

Eliot wrote “The Love Song of J. 
Alfred Prufrock” while fe was a stu- 
dent at Harvard, where he was grad- 
uated in 1909. He was born in St. 
Louis, Missouri, but he once de- 
clared, “I speak as a New England- 
er.” It is true that there is much of 
the Puritan in his concern with reli- 
gious philosophy. He has lived 
abroad during much of his life, how- 
éver, and .studied at the Sorbonne 
and Oxford. He married an English 
girl, Vivienne Haigh-Wood, in 1915 
and became a British subject in 1927. 
In-1932 he returned to America to 
become Professor of poetty at Har- 
vard. 

In “The Waste Land,” which has 
been called “the most discussed and 
least understood poem of our day,” 
in “Gerontion,” and especially in 
“The Hollow Men,” Eliot expressed 
his disillusionment and despair of 
civilization. -The-religious fervor of 
“ASh Wednesday,” which was pub- 
lished in 1926, showed his own an- 
swer to his despair. Of late years he 
has written more criticism and phi- 
losophy than poetry. 


Reprinted from “The Love Song of J. Alfred 
Peiesch-ty ©. 5 Bess tee-nenemayion: of Har- 
court, Braee and Company, Inc. 
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HERE'S MY 
FAVORLIE 


By Gretta Baker 





picture Edward G. Robinson as 

a teacher. Yet a long time ago 
that’s what he wanted to be. “I had 
a great desire to help set the world 
right,” he confided with a grin, “and 
I “thought education was the best 
way to do it.” He had just finished 
rehearsal for Big Town - (CBS— 
Thursday, 9:30 p.m.) and was re- 
laxing backstage. 
how kids change their minds,” he 


| TAKES a lot of imagination to 


continued. “A few years later I de-~ 


cided to be an actor.” - ee 

Edward G. Robinson didn't 
change his mind after that. After 
leaving the College of the City of 
New York, he enrolled in the Ameri- 
can Academy of Dramatic Arts. 
Then came Broadway—bit parts at 
first, and later important roles’ with 
the Theatre Guild. One day a movie 
scout dropped in on a play called 
The Racket. It was a story of the 
underworld with young Robinson in 
the role of a gangster. The movie 
scout was impressed. “That man has 
menace,” he decided. “We could use 
him in Hollywood.” And thus began 
Edward G. Robinson’s cateer as the 
‘tough guy” of the movies. 

In his leisure time Mr. Robinson 
gets as far away as possible from 
the role he plays on the screen. His 
favorite hobby is collecting paint- 
ings. But he insists that he is not an 
art expert. “I buy the paintings I 
like, the ones I want to live with,” 
he explains. 

His collection has grown so large 
that he has built a gallery in his 
California home, but he also has 
paintings hung in every room of the 
house. “After a strenuous day at the 
studio, I find my pictures relaxing. 
It's like looking through so many 
windows on a world that is sons ig 
serene-and glowing.” 

Mr. Robinson favors snpeduiile 
paintings. He likes their light and 
color. But he has no fondness for 
the bizarre pictures of certain ultra- 
moderns. Most of his paintings are 
masterpieces of the nineteenth cen- 
tury French school. Included in his 
(341 words to end of: first column) 


“But you knowe 


collection are works by Renoir, 


Cézanne, Matisse, Van Gogh and, 


Picasso. He also- has a number of 
pictures by modern American artists 
He is especially proud of his canvas, 
“Daughters of the Revolution,” by 
the late lowa painter, Grant Wood. 
This painting, which created such a 
storm of criticism when it was first 
exhibited by the artist, is considered 
one of Grant Wood’s best. 
“Daughters of the Revolution” is 
an example of the kind of art that 
is not beautiful. “Some people may 
wonder why I want those three old 
women around the house,” Mr. Rob- 
inson observed. “But to me they are 
significant. Their dry, worn-out 
faces cease to be funny after you get 
to know them. They grow pathetic, 
tragic;.and you must feel sorry for 
them.” Corot’s “Italienne,” or 
“Woman with Yellow Sleeves,” a 
prized Robinson canvas, is another 
example of art that is not beautiful. 
Yet there is compelling character in 
the face of this sturdy, peasant 
woman that is more intriguing than 


‘mere beauty. 


Edward G. Robinson is almost as 
fond of music and books as he is of 
art. He enjoys the great Russian 
composers, Scriabin and Stravinsky, 
and thinks The Firebird of Stravin- 
sky is a masterpiece. He admits he 
doesn’t like most-operas. But Eleck- 
tra, by Richard Strauss, is an excep- 
tion. That fine example of fun in 
music, Strauss’ Till Eulenspiegel, is 
another favorite. 

(571 words to end of second column) 
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Edward G. Robinson, 
“Tough Guy” of the Movies, 
Collects Modern Paintings 





When it comes to reading, Mr. 
Robinson likes writers like W. H. 
Hudson. To him, “Green Mansions, 
and The Purple Land carry the 
reader into another world—a world 
of shimmering, ethereal beauty. 
There is a poetic quality about all of 
Hudson’s books. They reflect the 
sensitive, sympathetic nature of the 
man heneolf. His story, A Hind in 
Richmond Park, published in 1922 
after Hudson’s death, is one of the 
most moving narratives I have ever 
read. Nobody but Hudson could get 
so much poignant feeling into a 
story about a deer. His knowledge of 
birds is just as amazing. He was a 
naturalist as well as a writer, so his 
books are not only beautiful but . 
authentic.” 

Samuel Butler is another favorite 
of Mr. Robinson. He thinks his auto- 
biographical novel, The Way of All 
Flesh is “a powerful exposition of 
human strength and weakness.” In 
his day Butler was a famous writer 
on the subject of evolution, but this 
one novel has survived as ‘his most 
important work. 

In odd moments of leisure the 
actor likes to pick up the Oxford 
Book of English Verse. He is espe- 
cially fond of Keats and Shelley. 
There is the same ethereal quality 
in their poetry that he admires in 
Hudson’s books. 

When questioned about his favo- 
rite plays, Mr. Robinson was puz- 
zled. “If you mean the plays in 
which I've acted, it’s hard to pick a 
favorite. I think Dr. Ehrlich’s Magic 
Bullet was one of my best movies, 
although I didn’t play a gangster’s 
part.” The actor doesn’t mind being 


.typed -as Hollywood's “tough guy,” 


but he does enjoy a different kind of 
role occasionally. That’s why his 
weekly radio program Big Town is 
so much fun. There he plays the part 
of Steve Wilson, hard-hitting, cru- 
sading editor of the Illustrated Press. 
In his latest movie Unholy Partners 
he has a similar role. “But I'll prob- 
ably go back to ‘bad man’ parts,” he 
admitted. “After all, the public likes 
me that way, and in my business 
you've got to please the public.” 

(918 words to end of page) 
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RIDAY, March 20, is the date this 

month for our Round Table broad- 
cast. Tune in on Ted Malone’s “Be- 
tween the Bookends” radio program 
(Blue Network, 1:15-1:30 Eastern 
War Time) to hear these poems: 


Conviction 


I sing to you while the world whirls in 
the windy caverns of space, 

| sing to you while the bubbles whirl in 
the blue caverns of seas, : 

| stand in the lapping of waves curled 
by a million shores 

And I shout my conviction into the 
trumpets of the sky 

And say to you, sing to you, shout it — 
There is no question, 

I know it now, 

I am full of faith .. . 

For I know we are important, 
I am sure that we matter. 

Some say the world is a ball God made 

as a joke... 

A puppet theater where he can sit in the 
darkness and watch us play our stum- 
bling parts, 

While Aaa sun and the moon and the 
million worlds wheel by, echoing his 
thunderous laughter — 

But I say to you, sing to you, shout to 
you — 

God holds us in his mighty fingers, 

And his laughter is tender with under- 
standing and often edged with 
sorrow. 

He sits as a thinker sits, and his face is 
sad and full of pain... 

And he ponders, “If I had done this 
differently .. .” 


We live in the midst of a million 
miracles . . . 

There has been nothing like us before. 

We are promised eternity, we have a 
God, we are throbbing with knowl- 
edge, 

And the moon pl the sun and the 
worlds swing by on awed wings 

For they know there has been ile 
like us before. 

And mankind can stand and look all of 
them in the face... 

Stand bare-breasted, feet spread wide 
on the good soil, 

And show his marvelous gifts to the 
blank-faced worlds, 

;And be proud of his intricate perfection. 





For he is new, he is God’s experiment. 
The worlds are old and tired, but he is 
new and loved by God— 
I shout my conviction into the trumpets 
of the sky. 
I say to you, sing to you, shout it— 
There is no question, 
I know it now, 
I am full of faith . 
For I know we are important, 
I am sure that we matter. 


Nancy Price, 16 
Teachers College High School 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Margaret Divelbess, Teacher 


Youth Unto Age 

Step lightly, 

These are dreams you tread upon, 

For we have not forgotten how to 
dream. 

Dreams are our garments, sheltering 
and new 

And yet, your searching eyes see but the 
seam, 

The long uneven threads, the hasty 
hem, 

You break our dreams apart and blacken 
them. 


Oh, touch us gently, 

For these dreams come from our hearts, 

We spin our dreams as spiders ‘spin 
their webs, 

Out of our very bodies — you have torn 

Their precious warmth from off our 


so 

And left us naked, pitiful and shorn. 

How can we face the futufe so alone, 

Or reap the wild wheat that your hate 
has sown? 


Speak gently, 

Oh speak softly, or you break 

The silence of our intermingled prayer, 

You leave the world an empty tortured 
shell, 

How can we build joy from your dark 
despair? _ 

If you have failed, how can we then 
succeed? 


How can our garden bloom amid your ~ 


weeds? 


Go then your way, 

And leave us to our work, 

Leave us to fill the empty shell again. 
Pile no more dead upon the sant 


pyre, 





Take your old torments with you, for 
our pain ~ 
ie Leave us alone to 


y again, to scheme. 
be i de wa te hand, he is your 
While we make new "beginnings from 

your end. 
Ruth Weis, 17 
Cheltenham High Scheol 
Elkins Park, Pa 
Mrs. Dorothy Lambert, Teacher 


Black Wind 


‘Beneath the maple’s rounded form, 
black wind 

creeps through tong fingered limbs like 
some young boy 

who scrambles to the highest branch 

~» with knees 

all bare and skinned—and raw as wind 
itself. 

Black wind is very like a famished wolf 

gnawing at silvered boughs and yel- 
lowed bark, 

cracking the slimmer limbs and then 

the higher, older ones; munificence 

of heart and blood and strength lie deep 
and stirred 

within a dozen bending maple limbs. 

Black wind is like’ a brilliant sword 


. of laughter slaying the heart daringly 


without contempt or mercy—yés?—with 
all 


the courage that’s known in youth and 
wind and man. 
Black wind is like ambitious youth. 
Beneath the maple’s reunded form it 
turns 
deep through the fingered limbs like 
some young boy 
who’ scrambles to the highest bough of 
heaven. 
Cecil Clayton Sargent, 17 
Salem (Or.) High School 
Violet Swanson, Teacher 


Unéertainty- 


From every window that I look 
A different world I see 

And ever do I wonder 
Which one will be for me. 


Judith Holland, 14 
Von Steuben High School 
’ Chicago, Illinois 


Accent 


~ A languid rain with quiet-moving hands 


Is weaving tapestries of cold about 
My town, fog to shut the mountains 
out; 


An accent for the merry ‘squares of 
light 

From cottages that turn away the night, 

And every tiny K of crimson leaf 


Is challenging the heart with its belief! 


Claudine Biggs, 17 
Baker (Ore.) High School 
Kay Walters, Teacher 
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a VANTS SNOUT EN EA VEEXOLO] CG's 
: to 
a From the Book-of-the-Month Club KK 
rout By Edwin Seaver and Robin McKown 
rom al ‘ 
_— 2 strongly against Naziism. She said 
[ | RETURN TO THE FUTURE. By goodbye to her older son Anders—who 
Sigrid Undset. (Alfred A. Knopf) was to be killed in battle a few weeks 
later—and then with Hans, her younger. 
h There have been a number of war pee Ome 
a narratives by famous authors published “— ae a m0 = home fc i 
in the last months, stories of anti-fascist seit teal “ti cae ‘oh y ae df nthe 
writers who have had to flee from the ri oon 1 Sa " rt Me ee gt b aaa 
rm, Nazis. The latest is Return to the > és g 2 %g ee ae ee 
Future by the great Norwegian writer wr Th ‘ge en bi -_ a. h t 
like and winner ob the Nobel Prize for Lit- Oe Ee ee. sae 
erature, Sigrid Undset. that night too, so Mrs. Undset and her ; 
ch Sigrid Undset’s first’ popular success Yofusees started on a trek northward. NORMAN CORWIN 
‘as the MaterTe ublished in 1911 er descriptions o the beautiful Nor- ; : : 
ind was the 1 he? my. P holocv. In 1998 egian countryside and of the hospital- The radio writer and director whose 
Pn a study in feminine age ey. phan ity of the Norwegian farmers are work has brought new life into air 
she was awarded the Nobel Prize. for : . Rip ‘ 
| ‘ poignant, and also heartrending, be- drama. His radio plays, Thirteen by 
olf Literature, the third woman to be so 
; y ; cause she makes you see so clearly the Corwin, are now available in book form. 
yel- honored. Best known of her works in .... 
a : ; Fisk injustice that has been done these 
this country is the trilogy Kristin Lav- splendid \ 
0 ransdatter, which was a_Book-of-the- P ak da 
Month Club- selection some years ago. . T . 
leep In fact, it was the Book-of-the-Month THIRTEEN BY CORWIN. Radio — mayer y Paces, 
Club’s wide distribution of this book Dramas by Norman Corwin. Fr ‘ 
zs that first spread Sigrid Undset’'s name (Holt) Here’s the whole history of Hawaii, 
in this country. Le Mice from the time of its discovery up to 
gly Mrs. Undset was fifty-eight years old Radio drama is still a new art. And the present. It always has been and 
with at the time of the German invasion of = often sg unrewarded. art, in fame still :s a glamorous country, says the 
Norway. Her home was in the resort anyway, for most of the authors of author, even though the garlands of 
and town of Lillehammer, where she lived radio plays remain anonymous to their flowers that welcomed travelers were 
quietly, writing and looking after three _ listeners. One of the few who has made part of a two hundred thousand dollar 
small refugee children. Occasionally 4 name for himself in this field is a year item in the tourist trade that was 
n it she made trips to Oslo to give lectures brilliant young man. named Norman Hawaii's third largest -industry—up to 
or to visit her two sons, Anders and Corwin. Mr. Corwin, a native of po Harbor, that is. Hawaii is also 
like Hans. She was staying in a small old- Massachusetts, got his first literary Q16 of the great ports of the world for 
fashioned hotel in Oslo on the night of training as a reporter on the Greenfield commerce. Some of the most fascinat- 
h of the first German bombing. Daily Recorder and the Springfield jing pages in this book deal with Hono- 
i Republican. While on the latter paper 5 pages in 
She, like other Norwegians, had a rs : paper lulu’s shipping. There are adventure 
17 complete sense of unreality about the he presented nightly news comment-  ctories aplenty here for those who like 
invasion. When she heard the sirens at aries over the local radio stations. Later hi . ik 
: : to read about shipwrecks, mutinies and 
half-past twelve at night, she remem- he conducted a series called Poetic jho-like 
bered the fantastic stories she had License for a New York station and > 
heard about the approach of the Ger- after that he directed’ and acted in the | 
man fleet, and thought, “Does this two programs Americans at Work and | 
mean that something is happening?” Living History. WESTWARD THE COURSE! By ; 
Still, she says, “I felt-that I was behav- In all this work, he showed his talent Paul McGuire. (Morrow) ; 
ing almost ridiculously when I got up, for developing the exciting possibilities | 
put on stockings and shoes and my fur in radio technique. General recognition For a survey of the British and Dutch : 
14 coat over my nightgown.” At this first came for him on Christmas Day, 1938, possessions in the Pacific, here’s West- 
hool alarm the guests went down and stood when he produced a gay fantasy called, ward the Course! by Paut McGuire. 
in the cellar, but later, deciding that “The Plot to Overthrow Christmas.” © Mr. McGuire is an Australian. His book . 
was too uncomfortable, they went to This was followed by other original is a sort of combination travelogue, his- | 
the lobby, where the manageress gave _ plays.. tory, and political commentary on Aus- 
nds them food and drinks. Pretty soon a “The Pilot to Overthrow Christmas” tralia, New Zealand, Java, Sumatra, q 
bellboy came in-with handbills which and twelve other of his best works are the Fiji Islands and Singapore. The : 
ains told of the bombing 6f two airports at included in a new book called Thirteen author will make you more aware than ? 
Oslo and fighting with the German bat- * by Corwin. These plays make excellent ever of the curious blending of the i 
of tleships. reading. And for anyone who has primitive and modern civilizations in 4 
The next morning she found that the aspirations to write radio dramas, this many of these places: His book, written 7 
ght, King and government at Oslo had fled. should be a “must” book. For included before the fali of Singapore, warns of : 
if It was soon plain that there was no with it, are many notes about difficul- the lack of defenses there. The most 
lief! safety in Oslo for one who, like the ties the author ran up against, about comprehensive section of the book is 
17 novelist, had had her books banned in sound effects, and other problems pecu- devotéd to» Australia and its relation 


Hitler’s Reich and had spoken out 


? 





liar to radio. 
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N THE city room of a news ; 
| a tired papers ek on 
pushed back his eyeshade. “Wish I 
knew some way to get the high 
school news covered,” he muttered. 

He may not have known it, but 
that newsman was voicing a thought 
that troubles editors in thousands of 
newspaper offices. High school news 
. is hard for an outsider to cover—so 
hard that it usually doesn’t get cov- 
ered, even though the newspaper 
wants it. 

For that reason, almost any daily 
or weekly newspaper in America has 
a correspondent’s job open for a 
student who will send in the news 
from his high school. Boys and girls 
who have had a year’s training on 
the school paper can often make 
extra spending money as school news 
correspondent—and at the same time 
develop contacts which may lead to a 
full-time reporter’s job after gradu- 
ition. - 

A correspondent is paid “space 
rates”—usually ten cents per column 
inch for all his material printed. Most 
daily papers are glad to use 20 inches 
of such news a week, and often 
more. But the best market for school 
news is a weekly paper, because it 
specializes in full coverage of local 
events. It will frequently take 100 
inches of high school news per week. 

There are two kinds of corres- 
pondent jobs open to students: sports 
reporting and news reporting. 

The sports correspondent receives 
a press pass ppuanny | him free to 
every game he covers, but he usually 


wANTED— 
HIGH SCHOOL NEWS CORRESPONDENTS 


BY KEITH MONROE— 











earns less than a news correspond- 
ent. That is because his job is sim- 
pler. If he-works for a daily paper, 
he does no writing, but merely 
phones in line-ups and scores of his 
school’s athletic contests. Between 
games he has no work, unless some- 
thing happens to an important 
player, such as injury or ineligibility. 
The sports correspondent for a 
weekly has more chance to distin- 
guish himself. He is assigned to write 
the story of the game he covers. If 
he writes well he may get a by-line, 
and more space to fill. 

The job of news correspondent, for 
either a daily or a weekly, requires 


. harder work and gy reportorial 
y 


skill. Consequent 
money. 

The ‘news correspondent must see 
that his paper gets all the news about 
every organization in school. The 
newspaper wants to print names— 
names of students elected to office in 
any school club; names of students 
appointed on committees; names of 
students on the honor roll; names of 
students in the cast of a play. Every 
name must be spelled correctly. 

The-correspondent should send in 
at least three stories on every event 
such as a school play or social func- 
tion: one story when the date is first 
set, another when committees are 
appointed, and a third when the 
event actually takes place. 


Each week there are also many 
small stories to cover. Meetings of 
the student council; school assem- 
blies; debates, chess matches, and 
glee club concerts; installation of 
new equipment in the gymnasium, 
laboratory, or classroom; illnesses, 
marriages, or transfers of teachers; 
scholarships to students; new regu- 
lations from the acme eM 4 are 
all news, and the school correspond- 
ent must cover them completely and 
correctly. 

A good reporter must also be-dis- 
creet; he cannot afford to antagonize 
the people from whom he gets news: 
A news story that puts a teacher or 
student in an unfavorable light may 
do untold harm. To avoid this, cor- 


it pays more 


first student who applies 


respondents always have-school au- 

thorities approve a doubtful news 

item before it is sent in. 
The job of correspondent is hard 


]_ work, but exciting. It7s a step- 
_—ping-stone into jc istic pro- 


ession, and excellent training for 
other fields of work such as adver- 
tising, publicity, and fiction writing. 
To get a job as school correspond- 
ent, usually all that is necessary is to 
ask for it. Because there are almost 
never any applicants for the job, the 
ill get it. 


Words to the Wise 


ed on Words in This Issue 


For each word in Column I find the 
correct meaning in Column II. Don’t be 
surprised if you have two meanings left 
over. Key in Teachers Edition. (1-7 are 
from “Here’s My Favorite”; 8-17 are 
from “Before Invasion”; 18-20 are from 
“Lady, You Started Something.” 

. serene a. conquered 
bizarre b. sharp; keen 

c. avenged; paid back 
. provincialism d. boastful 

intrigui e. calm; 
et alee : 
shimmering g. narrowness of out. 
ethereal look 
, poignant h. damage; disadvan- 


. waver 


. Opaque 


. inertia 


light. 
i. light; airy 
. hesitate; falter 


OW ONADBA PRO w 


— 
i) 


movement 
> coke l. inactivity; 
ness 
. belligerent’ m. traitor 
. flimsy n. war-like 
7 0. scene of great dis- 
. detriment order 
p. state of unconscioys- 


ness 
q: shining; gleaming 
r. odd; fantastic 
s. interesting; compel- 


. shambles t. goodness 
aa u. frenzy; madness 
agile v. not allowing light to 
pass throug 


Ghost Writers 

Shortly after a publisher in Mainz had 
brought out a new edition of the Grimms’ 
fairy tales, he received the following letter 
from the official Nazi association of 
authors: - 

“Your firm has published a work by the 
Brothers Grimm. authors are not yet 
registered with our-office, as required by 
law. We request you to furnish us with 
thejr addresses wi one week and at the 
same time to inform us whether they are 
foreign citizens or German. a pecing 
abroad.—Heil Hitler.”—Wallace R. Deve 
in The Saturday Review of Literature. 
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The fellows all thought that fifteen 
year old Deedie was a good egg and all 
— but dance? Heck, she wasn’t the type 


LADY , YOU STARTED SOMETHING 


PART I 


Rages: was frosting a chocolate 
cake hopefully, because Deedie 
still found food very consoling. She 
made the frosting especially thick 


this time and sighed for the days . ie 


when Emma Brandon had _ been 
sufficient unto any family crisis.’ If 
the children came down with the 
measles, if Laura were blinded by a 
sick headache, if company were 
coming and the guest room ‘a sham- 
bles, she’d simply called Emma and 
that was all there was to it. Wid- 
owed, and with a son of her own to 
support, Emma could turn her hand 
to anything and she did. 

But Laura’s crises had now out- 
grown Emma. Time had washed a 
good first-mate overboard and the 
sailing was getting rough. Turk was 
sixteen now and Deedie was going 
on fifteen. It had been all very well 
to call Emma once and say, “Emma, 
Turk’s croup isn’t any better, and I 
haven't slept for two nights — spell 
me off, can you?” or, “Emma, Deedie 
has a rash, and the doctor can’t de- 
cide—come over, will you?” But she 
couldn’t call Emma and say, “Emma, 
what on earth are we going to do 
about Turk’s crush on Lucille Lor- 
ing?” or “Emma, where in the world 
can I find some unwary boy with 
enough manners to ask Deedie to a 
high school dance?” 

Looking up now, Laura saw Dee- 
die standing in the kitchen doorway, 
carrying her books under her arm. 
She didn’t so much as glance at the 
cake, though, or the frosting still 
clinging temptingly to bowl and 


spoon. Her face was hot and flushed < 


with rushing home from_ school. 
Hope fought with: young despair in 
her eyes. 

“Anybody call for me, Mom?” she 
asked breathlessly, and ‘Laura re- 
flected that hope does indeed die 
hard. The Friday night dance in the 
gym was only a matter of three 
hours away. 

“No, Deedie,” she said gently. 
“How about a piece of cake?” 


By Marguerite Eyssen 


“No, thanks,” said Deedie, turning 
away, and Laura heard her go 
slowly up the stairs. “Darn these 
boys, anyhow!” thought Laura. “T 
could wring their_necks.” The child 
was taking this thing harder every 
time; for Deedie to turn down any- 
thing either chocolate or sweet was 


" unprecedented. 


Presently Deedie came back into 
the kitchen. She had changed into 
her habitual khaki jodhpurs, topped 
by an old sweater with the sleeves 
pushed above her elbows. Some- 
times when Deedie got out of her 
pleated skirt, as she invariably did 
the minute she reached home, Laura 
could hardly tell at first glance 
whether it was Deedie or Turk. 
Boyishly slim and agile, Deedie had 
grown up in trousers. Now she 
swung herself up onto the sink, sat 
there forlornly swinging her feet. 
Some day, thought Laura, looking at 
the fine line of her eyebrows, the 
full sweet mouth, Deedie was going 
to be pretty; very pretty indeed. 

“Might as well get going on the 
lawn, I guess,” her daughter said 
dully. “Nobody’s going to call now.” 
She usually clipped the edges of the 
lawn while Turk did the mowing. 
Turk was her idol and, as yet, the 


Deedie swung herself up onto the sink, 
sat there swinging her feet. “Might as 
well get going on the lawn,” she said. 


dominant influence in her life. Her 
desire to be with Turk, to do as Turk 
did, still shaped all Deedie’s ends. 
From the time shed been able to 
toddle after him, the most effective 
punishment Laura could devise had 
been to separate her from Turk; in 
spite of the fact that Turk had 
learned early to drive hard bargains 
with her, to make her pay well for 
the fact that she was a girl, and 
younger. 

“Wear gloves, Deedie,” urged 
Laura, glancing at Deedie’s rough- 
ened hands clasped around one 
knee. 

“Can't work in gloves,” she an- 
swered. “Turk doesn’t wear gloves.” 

“But youre a girl, dear,” reminded 
Laura, and Deedie’s face clouded 
ominously. 

“I hate being a girl!” she said. 
“Mom, I —I’d just as soon be dead 
as be a girl.” 

There it was! What to do about it, 
too, was more than Laura could fig- 
ure out. If only one of the young 
barbarians who habitually overran 
her house would ask Deedie to go 
to the high school dances. But a 
stone wall would be more easily pen- 
etrated than their indifference. 

(Continued on page 29) 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 
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Title Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


6, Of Brother! 


self as she came into the living 

room. She _ straightened the 
lampshade, carefully re-stacked the 
magazines on the table, and plumped 
the pillows on the sofa. Mrs. Trot- 
ter, sitting by the fireplace, looked 
up from her knitting but made no 
comment. 

“That was Don—on the phone a 
few minutes ago.” Pat finally volun- 
teered. “He’s coming over.” 

“Really?” Mom went on with her 
knitting. “Have you two made up?” 


p::: was humming softly to her- 


“We-ell, not exactly, but I think we . 


will. He sounded more—more reason- 
able over the phone.” Pat stared into 
the fireplace. “Mom, do you think 
Don was right in making such a fuss 
over ‘those other boys’ crabbing his 
date?” 

“I'd have to hear both sides of the 
argument before I could pass judg- 
ment, Pat.” 

“Well, you know one thing he said 

. that we have so many people 
hanging arorfnd that the place looked 
like a country club! Well, in case 
he’s interested, I shall always have 
lots of friends and they will always 
be welcome in my home!” 

“I certainly hope so,” Mom agreed, 
“but your being one of a large 
family may make your attitude very 
different from Don’s—in some ways. 
Remember, he’s an only child and 
his mother’s been an invalid for 
many years. Don’s not used to our 
hullabaloo—” Mom smiled—“or, as 
Pop says, ‘living in Union Station 
with strange people walking all over 
you!’” 


“Uhm-m.” Pat was silent a mo- 
ment. “I guess that would make a 
difference. . . . Well, tonight, for 
once we can have an aaeihised 
date. Pop, Ginny and Tommy out, 
and Pete's with his pal Butch down 
in the game room—” 

“And I’m going upstairs to do 
some sewing, Mom added quickly. 
’ “Oh, I didn’t mean to run you 
out—” Pat paused, catching the 
twinkle in Mom’s eye. “Mom, you're 
teasing me!” 

Mom laughed. “Perhaps—a little. 
But I realize it’s pretty hard for you 
and Ginny to have what you call an 
‘uncluttered date’ in this house. 


- About your quarrel, though, remem- 


ber there are two sides to every 
question, and you can't ignore the 
other fellow’s point of view—good- 
ness, there’s the bell!” Mom rose and 
put away her knitting. “Tl leave you 
and Don to fight it out!” 

Pat followed Mom into the hall 
and met Don at the front door. 

“Ho,” Don said a little huskily. 

“Hi, Don. Come in.” 

“Oh, good evening, Mrs. Trotter,” 
Don said, catching sight of Mom at 
the stairway. “You re not—leaving us, 
are you?” he added. 

“Hello, Don. Yes, 'm going up- 
stairs to do some sewing.” Mom 
started up the steps, then turned. 
“You two look after things. Oh, and 
Pat, if someone phones for Ginny, 
she said tell him to call her at Holly 
Appel's.” 

“Okay, Mom,” Pat turned into the 
living room and Don followed her 
to the sofa. 


“Well,” he said, taking a deep 
breath, “how's everything?” 

“All right.” She waited a moment 
but he didn’t say anything. “Uh— 
how’s everything with you! 

“All right.” 

There was another awful pause, 
then Don cleared his throat and 
plunged ahead. “Look, Pat, I want 
to talk things over—quietly and 
calmly and sensibly. You see—” he 
stopped short as a loud wail rose 
from somewhere on the floor below. 
“Wh-what’s that?” 

Pat sighed. “Oh, dear! That's Pete 
and Butch Rothrock, playing Air 
Raid, again!” 

’ Don laughed. “Is that all? Sounded 
like a dying cat. Oh, well, as I was 
about to say—” 

Brrr-ring! The telephone rang and 
Pat jumped up to answer it. 

“Excuse me, Don. It’s probably 
Ginny’s call,” she added carefully. 

On the way to the phone Pat made 
up her mind that she was going to 
make short order of whoever it was. 
It turned out to be Stew, Ginny's 
b. f., so she gave him Ginny's mes- 
sage and hurried back to the living 
room. 

“Now,” she said, settling down on 
the sofa by Don, “where were we?” 

“Well, I-I—” Don struggled a mo- 
ment, then rose and walked to the 
fireplace— “as I was about to say—" 

“AIR RAID! AIR RAID! AIR 
RAID!” Pete and Butch came tear- 
ing into the room, yelling at the 
top of their voices. “CLEAR 
STREETS! CLEAR STREETS!” — 

“Oh, Pete, for goodness’ sake! 
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Pat said disgustedly. “You and Butch 
said if you could only have the game 
room, you'd stay there.” 

“But we're Air Raid Wardens and 
we have to do our duty,” Pete an- 
nounced. “Come along, you two, down 
to the Air Raid shelter.” 

“Now, look, Pete, if you don’t leave 
us alone—” Pat began. 

“Wait a minute,” Don nudged Pat, 
then assumed Pete’s authoritative tone 
of voice. “You're right, Wardens,” he 
addressed the two boys, “but you see, 
we have our own shelter right here.” 
He dragged Pat away from the sofa 
and made her sit on the floor under the 
large living room table, then he sat 
down beside her. “See?” 

As soon as Pete found someone play- 
ing his own game, he seemed satisfied. 

“Okay, my good man,” he said, “but 
we'll have to turn out all the lights.” 
He and Butch proceeded to turn off all 
the lights. “And don’t turn them on 
again until we give you the All-Clear 
signal. That's very important!” Pete 
warned them. 

“Okay, Warden,” Don replied ‘seri- 
ously, as the two boys left the room. 
“Now, maybe I can talk in the dark,” 
Don said to Pat: “What I wanted to 
say was—just that I’m sorry I blew up 
the other night, and that it won't hap- 
pen again.” * 

“Oh, you didn’t blow up—thuch,” 
Pat said. “I think you were right about 
other boys’ crabbing on our dates and 
I won't let that happen again. But—but, 
of course, there’s always my family—” 

“Say, your family’s the stuff, espe- 
cially Pete,” Don laughed and reached 
for Pat’s hand. “I only hope this Air 
Raid of his lasts all evening!” > 


Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: Ale, care, Add, ah, sofa; 
éve, énd; ice, fll; tée, érb, ddd, f66d, £66t; 
cube, arn; tip; oil, how Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii, y at end of syllable—French 
liquid 1; e—German gu ch; n—French 
nasal m or n. In words of more than one 
svilable accented syllables are italicized. 

category (kat & g6 ri), p. 29. A class; a 
general division in classification. 

emigration, p. 18. Departing from one 
country to settle in another. 

ensconce (én skdns), p. 33. To settle 
comfortably or snugly. 

fecund (fékimd), p. 18. Fertile. 

immigation, p. 18. Coming into a coun- 
try of which one is not a native, for per- 
manent residence. 

imperturbable (im pér tdr ba bl) p. 84. 
Incapable of being disturbed; calm; serene. 

prescient (pré shi ént), p. 33. Having 
knowledge of the future. 


Dr. Lawton’s article sched- 
uled for this issue has been 
postponed to next week. 





7 fr Good Flav’. and 
also “for Energy and Fitinoss.... 


Certain kinds of foods, 

Say nutritionists, give 

you more of the most 
- needed food values. 


High among these 
“preferred” foods are 
the whole grain foods. 


Whole wheat in its 
tastiest form is Nabis- 
co Shredded Wheat, 
the original Niagara 
Falls product. 





Every bit of the plentiful 
energy of thé pure whole 
wheat comes to you in Na- 
bisco Shredded Wheat. Best 
of all, that keen, nut-like 
flavor of crisp toasted wheat 
makes breakfast a real feast. 


NABISCO means NATIONAL BIScuit COmpany 
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ABOVE: Dennis King and Annabella, 
currently starring in Noel Coward's 
“Blithe Spirit” in Chicago were among 
enthusiastic visitors to Illinois High 
School Art Exhibit at The Hub, Henry C. 
Lytton & Sons. A total of 149 high 
school students were awarded prizes. 


LEFT: Nathan Roman, 17, of Tuley H. 
S., Chicago, with his first-prize oil. 
He won a scholarship to. the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago through Hub Exhibit. 


Pictured on this page are 
highspots from two of the 17 
Regional High School Art Ex- | 
hibits being held in leading de- 
partment stores throughout the 
country to select the finalists 
for Scholastic’s 15th Annual 
National High School Art Ex- 
hibit. The National Exhibit | 
will be held in the Fine Arts ( 
Galleries of Carnegie Institute, | 
from May 10-31 as the cul- 
minating event of the 1942 
Scholastic Awards. 

Several hundred high school | 
students are receiving Scholastic | 
Awards Achievement Keys and 
Certificates of Merit through 
these Regional Exhibits. In ad- 
dition, those whose work is dis- 
played will later have a chance 
to win national prizes and 
scholarships at Pittsburgh. 


LEFT: William Brady, prize-winner in 
Regional Exhibit at E. W. Edwards & 
Sons, Syracuse, N. Y., being congratulat- 
ed by P. J. Sullivan, General Manager. 
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(Continued from page 25) 

Beset, her heart aching for the child, she 
watched Deedie through the kitchen 
window clip a. Page nacagr i around 
the tulip while Turk charged back 
and forth with the lawnmower. Turk 
finished first and sauntered ‘into the 
kitchen, sat blithely down at the table 
with the frosting bowl and spoon. 

“Turk,” Laura asked him, “why is it 
none of the boys ever asks Deedie to 
0 to the dances?” 

“Deedie!” he said. “Dance?” 

“Don’t be dull!” Laura said crossly. 
“She’s a Freshman, isn’t she? And all 
the other girls in her class go. Your 
friends seem to like the popcorn balls 
and fudge she makes for you, and you 
wouldn’t go on a hike without her, any 
of you, because she cleans the skillets 
and washes the coffee pot. You prob- 
ably let her build the fire, too, but 
when it comes to being nice to her —” 

“Gosh, Mom,” said Turk, abashed. 
“IT don’t know.” 

He sat there, wrinkling his forehead, 
cannily giving it his best thought and 
Laura's resentment flared into anger. 

“Oafs!” she said inclusively. 

“Well, gosh!” complained Turk. “Can 
I help it? The fellows all think Deed’s 
a good egg and all, but dance — heck, 
Deed’s not the type.” 

“Oh!” said “Laura, her eyes narrow- 
ing, and then, “No?” 

“Uh,huh,” said Turk with callous 
finality. “There’s just something Deed 
hasn't got, that’s all.” 

“Oh!” said Laura again, and then, 
“Yost? 

“Well,” Turk said. “You asked me, 
didn’t you? You wanted to know, didn’t 
you? And can I help it? What can I do 
about itP” 

“Begin by helping Deedie finish the 
lawn — and now, darling!” suggested 
Laura helpfully. 

She saw Turk approach Deedie, take 
the clippers out of her grasp with one 
hand and, with the other, rumple 
Deedie’s dark curls roughly. Deedie re- 
taliated by jerking his shirt tail out and 
the battle was on, ending by Turk’s 
rubbing her pert nose in the turf until 
she shrieked, “Uncle! Uncle!” It was 
typical, all right; but Laura had always 
regarded the way in which Deedie had 
grown up with Turk and his friends as 
a wholesome state of affairs. All boys 
were merely lesser editions of Turk to 
Deedie and she was Turk’s kid sister to 
to them. There was plenty of time, cer- 
tainly, for Deedie to hold the whip 
hand as she would indeed some day. 

Plenty of time? Heavenly day, the 
child, going on fifteen, was already rel- 
egated to a merciless category; a good 
egg and all, handy little squaw, but 
dance — heck, she wasn’t the ‘ype. Then 
her common sense asserted itself. ; 


Deedie was the ideal child for her 
age; clear-eyed, straightforward, gen- 
erous. Older people invariably adored 
her and younger children dogged her 
heels. Never yet had Deedie ever dared 
to presume upon her sex. She had had 
to compensate for it, rather, by pop- 
corn balls and fudge and doing the 
more disagreeable chores. Laura had 
suffered this for Deedie on the ground 
that it was good training through these 
formative years for the time when, un- 
less Laura missed her guess, Deedie 
would hold more than one heart in the 
hollow of her hand, 

But it hadn’t worked out any too well 
for Deedie. Even now, there was some- 
thing dejected and forlorn in Deedie’s 
outline as she sat there on the lawn, 
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her hands clasped around her ankles, 
her chin on her knees, her eyes follow- 
ing Turk. 

Turk was going to the dance, of 
course. He was taking Lucille Loring, 
and the bare thought of Lucille Loring 
et on Laura’s grimace of distaste. 
Lucille was indeed the dancing type — 
dancing was her natural métier; more 
than rhythm and music to Lucille, 
dancing was ys Yaa and Laura had 
watched her flutter from partner to 
partner on the front porch while the 
radio blared; watched her a little 
grimly. Lucille was the kind of girl 
who swept the field at sixteen and was 
an old story at twenty. 

Still, Laura looked up from her knit- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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| eyes LESTER always had his 
chin on his chest. And no 
matter how often his teacher 
would say, “Chin up,” Lester 
kept it down. 


A re, 
: 


One day teacher said, “Why is 
your chin always on your chest ?” 
“T inherited it,” said Lester. 

“Nonsense! Have your father 
come to school. I want to talk 
with hinn”’ - 


The Strange Heritage 
of Little Lester 





Lester’s father put it on. He looked 
into the mirror. His chin began to rise 
slowly. So did Lester’s. 


“This is the best-looking shirt I ever 
saw,” said Lester’s father, his chin 
pointing higher and higher. 


Lester’s father came to school 
and he, too, wore his chin down 
to here. 

“It’s my shirts,” he said. “I 
never had one that looked nice 
on me. To cover up my awful 
collars, I began to hang my chin.” 

When Lester came home from 
school next day, he brought a 
package from teacher. It was an 
Arrow shirt—a beautiful white 
broadcloth, with a gem of a col- 
lar. It was Arrow’s famous Dart 
shirt whose collar needs no 
starch to keep it crisp! 


ARROW SHIRTS 
> . 


TIES + HANDKERCHIEFS » UNDERWEAR + SPORTS SHIRTS 
* BUY U.S. DEFENSE BONDS AND STAMPS * 


.. Lester’s chin-on-the-chest heritage 
is completely cured. He is now look- 
ing forward to inheriting his father’s 
Arrow shirts. 


Afrow sets the pace for good-look- 
ing shirts. They are handsome, per- 
fectly tailored and Sanforized-labeled, 
fabric shrinkage less than 1%! 
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Torture-Tested 


TO PROVE — 
GREATER 
STRENGTH! 


@ Tennis players! Have your rackets 
strung with Armour’s Gut — the strings 
that are torture - tested to prove their 
greater strength! The photograph shows 
the machine used for this grueling test — 
but it is just one of the devices which 
prove the speed, resiliency and long life 
of Armour’s Strings! Six tested Armour 
brands — each the finest in its price class. 
For all your stringing jobs—specify 
Armour’s Tested Gut ! 





FOLLOW THE LEAD OF 


BUNNY BERIGAN 


AND PLAY A 


MARTIN! 


* It’s tops 
in tone quality, 
easy playing, built to 
last a lifetime. Oppor- 
tunities for fameand money 

on radio and records— with 
big name bands—are many. 
Don’t waste time on an inferior 
instrument. Play a Martin—right 
from the start, make faster prog- 
ress, and you'll soon be in a class 
with the best. Send for FREE 
photo of Bunny Berigan. Mention 
instrument you play or prefer. 
a ARTI BAND INST. COMPANY 

Dept. B © Elkhart, indians- 
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Pen bet to be our next girls’ 


tennis champion is Pauline 


“Bobby”: Betz, the girl who — 


swats the ball like a man. 

Carrot-topped, freckle-faced Bob- 
by has come up like a whirlwind in 
the past three seasons. In 1938, she 
was little Miss Nobody in the tennis 
world. Today she stands out as our 
No, 2 girls’ player. Only Sarah Pal- 
frey Cooke stands between her and 
the precious No. | rating. 

Bobby learned the game at Los 
Angeles High School, where her 
mother was and still is a physical 
education teacher. Bobby also 
played hockey, basketball, and soft- 
ball. 


Seen by Skeen 


Dick Skeen. a famous professional 
tennis instructur, was her first coach. 
He discovered her on the high 
school courts and gave her a few 
lessons free of charge. 

At the time, Bobby followed a 
single rule: No matter how, get the 


bali back. She had _ sun-bleached 
bobbed hair, made faces when she 
walloped a ball, and hit a reckless 
pace in her play. Skeen is responsi- 
ble for whatever form and control 
she now has—which isn’t much. 

After graduating from high school, 
Bobby got a job as a waitress in a 
lunchroom. But her heart was still 
set on conquering the-tennis world. 

Each week she put aside some of 
her salary. This was for the day she 
could enter the California tourna- 
ments. Being an unknown, she knew 
she would have to pay her own 
expenses. 

She did very well indeed in these 
tournaments. But no one _ ever 
seemed to take notice. She was never 
invited to any of the big tournaments 
in the East. 

One day Wayne Sabin, who was 
the country’s No. 6 player at the 
time; saw her playing in a tourna- 
ment. Like Skeen, he liked the free, 


Photo by Owen Reed 
Good form! Pauline Betz at “ready” 
position before starting to — serve. 


easy way she had of swatting the 
ball. When he went East to play in 
the national indoors championship 
that season, he took her with him. 
She entered the woman’s class. 

That was in 1989. When all the 
points had been tallied, Bobby was 
the women’s national indoor cham- 
pion. She had jumped to a national 
title in a single leap! 

So the unknown waitress of 1938 
became the No. 8 woman player of 
the nation in the rankings for 1939. 
Tournament invitations then came in 
a stream.’From No. 8, she jumped to 
No. 3 in 1940, and then to No. 2 last 
year. Sarah Palfrey Cooke is No. 1. 


An “A” Scholar, Too 


While climbing the tennis ladder, 
Bobby was not neglecting her edu- 
cation. After the 1940 season, she 
enrolled at Rollins College in Flor- 
ida, where she is now a junior. She 
is a sure bet to win a Phi Beta Kappa 
key for high scholarship. She chalks 
up A’s as easily as she slams tennis 
balls over the net. 

She has two hobbies—table tennis 
and telegraphy. She is a whiz at 
both. In 1940, she won the table 
tennis championship of California. 
Florida, and the Pacific Coast. 

She can flash Morse Code signals 
at 18 words a minute. She hopes 
someday to become a licensed radio 
operator. But not before she wins 
the national tennis championship! 
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.- e HOW'S THE FOOD? 


BY MARY I. BARBER 


Food Consultant to the Army and Director 
of Home Economics, Kellogg Company 


“LgOw’s the tood?” Ask any soldier you meet and the 

chances are“he will answer “swell.” The food, provided 
by the-Quartermaster Corps, is good and the meals are well 
balanced, even though no one tries to please the individual 
soldier. : 

Our country is involved in the largest and most compli- 
cated war in history. Like many other things, defense begins 
at home and each person has a definite responsibility. While 
young men are in the Army, young women will have to 
carry on much of the work usually done by men. 

In order to live happily with others, a boy or girl must 
be able to conform to the rules that are set up because 
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Selectees at Fort Dix, New Jersey, enjoy an army meal. The 
mess kits are fashioned so that they fit together compactly 


‘and are easily carried in a soldier's full marching pack. 


Se 
they are best for the greatest number. This applies to meals 
as much as to “lights out” or “reveille.” There is-no more 
irritating person in the world than the one who has limited 
food likes. He is immediately marked as one who*has not 
adjusted to his surroundings. t 

Add to the social advantage of liking many things a dis- 
tinct nutritional advantage. A varied diet is more likely to 
furnish all the food essentials for good health, than one 
that includes. only a few foods. 

The Army recognizes that food-is as vital tor the human 
machine as gasoline is for the automobile. The automobile 
needs fuel; it must have oil to keep the parts running 
smoothly; it must be repaired from time to time (the better 
its care, the fewer repairs); and it must have the spark 
to start it. Our bodies, too, need fuel, building and repair 
materials and the vitamins to make them run efficiently. 

What should every girl and boy eat every day to keep 
well? The list of items is short but important. 

For fuel: cereals, bread, sweets, fats, vegetables high in 
starch. 

For building and repair: eggs, milk, cheese, meat, fish, 
legumes. 

For regulating: fruits, vegetables, water. 

Nutritionists tell us to eat every day 1 pint to 1 quart of 
milk; 2 vegetables in addition to potatoes, one of them 
leafy, = or yellow; an orange, tomatoes, grapefruit or 
raw cabbage; meat, poultry or fish or dried beans or peas; 
whole grain or enriched bread and cereal; eggs, at least 3 
or 4 a week. 





R. LANGLOIs is an expert . . . he knows 
his strings, And when he says a string 
isgood, itmust begood !Georgesaysfurther: 
“T’ve strung over 500 rackets with nylon 
during the past year. And the players 
have sure been satisfied. It’s the resilience 
and: bounce and all-round durability that 
make players so pleased.” 

Nylon strings are not a “substitute” 
but an entirely new material with extra 
advantages all their own. They are rea- 
sonably priced. They resist common causes 
of string failure. For the first time last 





Nylon strings are better because... 


© They are resilient, and won’t lose their bounce 
or become brittle. They are tougher, longer lasting. 
They are moisture-resistant. They won’t fray. 


ol PONY 


“TENNIS PLAYERS SURE LIKE NYLON!” 


- +» Says Geo. A, Langlois 
HEAD RESTRINGER, CRAGIN-SIMPLEX CO., 53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 


year, restringers, ranking stars and thou- 
sands of “‘just-for-fun players” tried nylon. 
The results have been widely acclaimed. 


If you’re not already playing with these 
remarkable strings—ask your sporting 
goods dealer to show you nylon. Also find 
out about the new rackets already strung 
with nylon! All leading tennis equipment 
sources carry nylon strings. Remember, 
nylon means longer lasting racket strings. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 

Plastics Dept., Arlington, N. J. / 
FE] . 
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HURRY! 


Going 


Going 
Go... 


Your Chance to 
Win One of... 


| ee 


CASH 
PRIZES 


16 | 


National Recognition 
for your 
Pencil Drawings 
in the 
VENUS SCHOLASTIC 


PENCIL AWARDS 


National Closing Date 
MARCH 25th ~ 


The best pencil work in 
the country will be on ex- 
hibition in the Fine Arts 
Galleries, CARNEGIE IN- 
STITUTE, Pitt#burgh, Pa. 
May 12th through June Ist 


WeEnus 
The AMERICAN 


Drawing Pencil 


17 degrees 
From coal black 6B—to dawn gray 9H. 


AMERICAN PENCIL COMPANY 


500 Willow Avenue 
Hoboken, N. J. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY ——— 
CALLING ALL HIGH SCHOOL CAMERA Fans 


0% THE day when Japanese planes 
attacked Pearl Harbor, many proj- 
ects had to be put aside or changed. 
The man with the camera was one of 
the first to feel wartime limitations. 
Every snapshot of activities in our coun- 
try during the war might have a possi- 
ble hint for the eyes of our enemies. 

In a December issue of Scholastic, 
Mr. -Edward Steichen, noted ag. | 
ep wrote an article inviting hig 
school camera fans to help make a pho- 
tographic “Portrait of America.” 

If you were among the many students 
who wanted to take part: in Mr. Stei- 
chen's project, you will remember that 
his plan had to be changed. The article 
was written and in print before Pearl 
Harbor, and, with the entrance of our 
country into actual war, we had to elim- 
inate the original program. But he has 
by no means given up the idea that the 
great army of high school amateur pho- 
tographers cari perform an active and 
useful wartime service. 

The “Portrait of America” project 
would have contributed chiefly to a new 
kind of historical documentary pho- 


tography of the American scene. Mr. 


Steichen believes that most pow 
phers will now wish to use their cam- 


eras to make photographs that can, ° 


above all else, render a useful service 
at once. His new proposal carries ‘with 
it a deep emotional appeal, since it 
brings to you the opportunity to render 
a friendly and gracious service directly 
to individual soldiers, sailors, and air- 
men in our armed forces. 

For high school camera clubs and 
student camera fans, Mr. Steichen 
suggests the following job: Make and 
send to the boys in the camps snap- 
shots of their mothers and fathers. You 
can imagine just how much the boys 
will appreciate receiving pictures of 


their parents. This gift will mean more * 


to them than almost any other gift 
which could be sent. 

It should be a simple job. The first 
step is to organize your camera club and 
all other student photographers of your 
acquaintance into a unit, so that the 
work will not be duplicated and the 
project will operate smoothly and effi- 
ciently. Then find the names and home 
addresses of the boys now in the ser- 
vice. Go to the homes and tell the folks 
about the plan. Ask the mother and 


father to let you make a me oR of 
ir boy. 


them, to be sent as a gift to 

| Don’t to produce formal studio 
gee nly ects. Leave that to the pro- 
essional photographers. Work for nat- 


“ 


ural, unposed pictures, And don’t send 
expensive. enlargements. Send small, 
unmounted prints that can be safely 
tucked away in a wallet or pocketbook. 

It’s a simple plan, but it means work 
and good will on your part. There’ll 
be plenty of grins, and some lumps in 
the throat, when the envelopes are 
opened and the pictures appear. 

Even if you are a lone camera man, 


In World War I, Edward Steichen was a 
Lieutenant Colonel-Chief of Photog- 
raphy Section, Air Service, A. E.F. Now 
he is Lieutenant Commander Steichen, 
U.S. Naval Aviation. The above snap- 
shot of Colonel Steichen and his mother 
was taken just before he left for France 
in 1917. 


you can start the good work. You can 
— and talk about your job until 


ellow camera fans join in. 


If you get a picture which seems par- 
ticularly good, send us an unmounted 


contact print. Be sure to write your 
name and address on the back. We will 
reproduce the best prints in Scholastic. | 
Send all such pictures.to the Amateur 
Photography Editor, Scholastic, 220 | 
East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Later on you and your friends may 
want to elaborate this idea.. You may 
wish to take pictures of the soldier when 
he is home on furlough, or you may 
wish to take pictures of other members 
of the boy’s family and of his friends. 
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Marguerite Eyssen 


ELLS us that she was brought up in 
T quiz little college town in Ohio.” She 


lic school and college there, later returned to her own 
high school t « ach English—a job she loved, but even- 
tu: ally traded ».« for the two she is holding down at pres- 
ent—marriage and writing. She lives now at Bradford, 
Pa. where, she says, she finds plenty to do with her house 


and garden and typewriter. This story, 
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Started Something,” is based on her teaching experience. 
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(Continued from page 31) 
ting at Turk and smiled when he came 
downstairs after dinner fairly glisten- 
ing, every inch the privileged male ag- 
gressor. She might have to come to 
grips with him sooner or late: about 
Lucille Loring but, in the meantime, he 
was no problem. Greg, comfortably en- 
sconced behind the evening paper with 
his pipe, glanced quizzically up at 
Turk. ‘He waited until the door had 
slammed behind Turk and then he said, 
“Well, Lucille Loring certainly has 
something! I never thought Turk would 
actually learn to wash behind the ears.” 

“I don’t know what to do about 
Lucille,” she said, and Greg chuckled. 

“Why criticize success?” he asked: 

“But she’s just too — well, too —” 

“Say it!” Greg dared her. 

“Too great a reflection upon mascu- 
line insight,” Laura said crisply, and 
Greg laughed outright. 

“There's no such thing as masculine 
insight at sixteen,” he told her. “Some- 
thing will just have to hit Turk between 
the eyes, eventually.” 

Putting aside her knitting, Laura 
went upstairs to Deedie’s door. Deedie 
lay flat on her stomach on the bed, her 
head buried in the pillow. She rolled 
over and sat up, swallowing, as Laura 
came in. But she hadn’t been crying. 
Stiff and aching as the muscles of her 
face might be from rigid control, 
Deedie wouldn’t cry; tears had never 
got her anywhere with Turk. 

“Don’t you care, Deedie,” begged 
Laura. “There'll be other dances. Lots 











of them, dear, and some day —” 

“No,” Deedie said with despairing 
conviction. “Not for me, anyhow. 
There’s something wrong with me, 
Mom. I —I’m just different, that’s all. 
Everybody and her dog got a bid. 
Everybody but — but me.” 

“There's not one single thing wrong 
with you,” Laura argued. “Why, the 
idea, Deedie! You're just as sweet and 
pretty as you can be and some day —” 

Deedie’s eyes, full of young wretch- 
edness, turned to Laura’s. 


“Everybody’s pretty to—to her 


mother, I guess,” she said. 

Laura was silent, holding Deedie’s 
rough little hand in hers, torn between 
two mental images; the image of 
Lucille Loring, unbelievably precocious 
and knowing at sixteen and the image 
of Deedie saying, “There’s something 
wrong with me, Mom.” Why, how 
many times had the quick turn of 
Deedie’s head, the nice eyebrows like 
wings in flight, the sheen of the wavy 
mop in the sun, suggested to Laura that 
she must have been prescient when 
she’d called her daughter Diana. She 
must have known even then that 
Deedie would be slender and lithe and 
lovely some day. Some day, yes. But 
what about now? Laura thought of the 
way Lucille Lorin ing managed her eye- 
lashes and shivere 

Downstairs, Greg, comfortable and 
unconcemed, still read his paper and 
puffed at his pipe. Laura, two harried 
little lines between her eyes, sat down 
again with her knitting. 

“You know Deedie wanted to go to 
the dance, too,” she said. “But — but 


nobody asked her.” 


Greg looked up from his paper and 
his jaw dropped. 

“Deedie!” he said. “Dance?” 

Laura’s mouth tightened again. The 
child’s own father. 

“The worst of it is,” she said, “she’s 
getting the idea that she’s different.” 

“Well, she is different —thank the 
Lord!” said Greg fervently, and Laura, 
her eyes flashing, said, “Greg, you're 
impossible!” 
(Concluded on next page) 
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by Ken Young, AMERICAN AIRLINES. 
One G-E No. & at 1/200th F/22 on high speed pan film. 
Earl Theisen has to travel fast and travel 
light in covering assignments for LOOK. 
But about all, he has to get the picture. 
That’s why what he says about Midget G-E 
MAZDA Photoflash lamp No. 5 is impor- 
tant to you. “I use G-E MAZDA Midgets 
. . because they not only give results, 
but they’re very easy to carry.””G-E MAZDA 
Midgets pack an amazing punch of light. 
Try them on your toughest shots—and 
you'll always want to keep a supply sane. 


They cost V / fags each, net 
only 


by the carton - 


No. 5—the original ottes 
fash bulb. Offers walnut 
convenience and, in puree 
reflectors, big bulb per- 
formance. 


Ne. 11—a small screw- base 
lamp that packs 50% more 
light than former No. 11A 
at same ee A knockout 
in ordinary reflectors. 













MAZDA Research leads the way 


GE MAZDA 


PHOTOFLASH LAMPS 


GENERAL ($4) ELECTRIC 
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“Why, what have I said now?” de- 
manded Greg, for all the world like 
Turk, and Laura said, “The child is 
actually suffering, Greg.” 

Greg laid his paper aside then, pon- 
dering as he refilled his pipe. Deedie 
was his heartstring. 

“Tll take her with me to Canada on 
a fishing trip this summer,” he decided 
finally, and Laura raked him “with a 
glance. 

“Fishing!” she said. “When she wants 
to dance.” 

“She won't have the right bait for 
that,” Greg warned her. “Not for about 
five years.” 

It was easier said than done, of 
course, Laura could begin by prodding 
Deedie about her hands, her hair, the 
eternal jodhpurs, but to be successful, 
the stimulus should come from within 
the child herself. What Deedie needed 
was to find herself pretty in somebody’s 
eyes besides. her mother’s, and soon. If 
only somebody would ask her to a high 
school dance! 

She woke in the morning, still per- 








PLAY THE SHOT 
OF CHAMPIONS 


New, exclusive diagram method 
shows how to hit and control the 
blistering flat drive experts use. Get 
Walter Senior’s book “How to Hit 
the Fastest Drivein Tennis”—Com- 
iments of TRU-KROME—The” Welded’’ 
Tennis Strings That Play Faster Longer. 


FRE E! For your book, just send 


your nameand address to—- 
i THOMPSON MFG. CO. 
Dept. SC, 45th and Packers Ave. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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turbed, to admit Emma Brandon. They 
had decided to clean Greg's clothes- 
a that day. Pink-cheeked and gray- 
aired and imperturbable, Emma took 
one look at her and said, “Who’s sick, 
Mrs. Dallow?” 

“Nobody, Emma. I couldn’t get to 
sleep last night, that’s all.” 

Emma stood rolling up her sleeves as 
Laura laid out Greg's tweed suit, 
frowning thoughtfully. It was a hand- 
some suit but it had never really fitted 
Greg and he would, of course, wear it 
as long as it hung there. Besides, Em- 
ma’s son Bill, was graduating this year 
and the suit was navy blue. 

“Here, Emma, you take this,” she 
said with sudden decision. “It should be 
just right for Bill.” 

All Emma’s maternal instinct was in 
her eyes as she looked at the suit. She 
said, “It’s so much nicer than anything 
he could buy. Although he — he hasn't 
had to buy any clothes for two years.” 
Laura smothered a smile. It was one of 
Greg’s stock quips that the only thing 
that kept him covered was the fact that. 
some of his clothes were too sober in 
color and cut for Bill Brandon. 

“Think of the honor and distinction 
for me, Emma,” Laura said now. “After 
all, look who Bill is! Heavens, when I 
think of the girl trouble you must 
have!” 

“Girls!” Emma said, successfully 
sidetracked. “Thank goodness, Bill 
doesn’t have the time or the money. He 
works in Waring’s shoe store after 
school and Saturday’s; but while he’s 
there all I do is answer the telephone.” 

“Nothing ventured, nothing won!” 
laughed Laura. “And I know how 
these young girls feel, Emma. Why, 
I'd give my heart, almost, if one of the 
boys in Deedie’s class would ask her 
to a high school dance.” 

“Bill would ask her,” Emma said and 
Laura laughed again. 

“Have you no sense of proportion, 
Emma?” she said. “Why, Bill’s a senior 
and the football captain, and Deedie’s 
only Turk’s kid sister. What I’m look- 
ing for is some unwary young fly 
who will walk into my parlor and never 
know the difference.” 

“There aren't any,” Emma told her: 
“But you can’t sell shoes to women 
without manners, and Bill does very 
well at that.” 

“Emma,” Laura said, horrified, “if 
you think I would put Bill in a spot —” 

“I would!” Emma said. 

“You mean you'd try to,” said Laura, 
“and thanks just the same. Do we have 
to hang all these things out?” 

“We always hang them out,” said 
Emma, sidetracked again. — 


(To be concluded next week) 


Reprinted from McCall’s Magazine by permission 
of the editors and of the author. 








STOODENTS! 
STOODENTS! 
What’s your idea of a good laugh? 
Do you prefer anecdotes or puns? 
Maybe you go for the brand of humor 


, that Bob Hope dishes out, or Fred 


Allen, or Jack Benny? 

Then there’s the “wack” story, sev- 
eral examples of which are reprinted 
below. The “wack” story is almost as 
much fun to tell as it is to hear. 

Helen S. LeFavor, teacher of Speech 
in Redford High School, Detroit, Mich., 
conducted a contest among ninety stu- 
dents to determine their favorite jokes. 
The first three jokes below were among 
the winners. They’re good examples of 
the “wack” story. 

How about getting the favorite jokes 
of your class together and sending them 
along te: LAUGHS, Scholastic Maga- 
zine, 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Be sure to put the class and school ad- 
dress on all jokes contributed. 


“Wacks” 

Two horses were walking alone, and 
one of them said: “You haven't béen win- 
ning any races lately, have you?” The 
other one answered: “No, I haven't, and 
soon they may make glue of me. Do you 
think that in the next race you could—?” 
The other horse asked indignantly: “What 
are you asking me to do, throw a race?” 
Just then a little dog came along and said: 
“That’s tight, don’t let him you into 
throwing a race!” Both horses gazed at 
him in astonishment. “Look!” gasped one, 
“A talking dog!” 


Two morons were in the woods huntin 
one day. The first moron sighted a duck 
flying over his head and shot it. It fell 
to the ground dead. The second moron 
said: “Now, what did you shoot him for. 
The fall would havé killed him!” 


One happy little moron with a bag in 
his hand asked his weak-minded friend: 
“What have I got in this bag of oranges?” 


‘The other moron thought very hard, and 


then answered: “Bananas?” The first 
moron, disgusted with his friend's ignor- 
ance, held his hands out in front of him, 
about six inches apart, and explained: “No, 
no. Bananas are this color!” 


Etiquette 
Father: “Yl have you behave yourself 
when you're at home. What would your 
teacher say if. you acted like that at 
school?” 
Son: “She’d say: Behave yourself—re- 
member you're not at home now!” 
The Austin Pioneer, El Paso, Tex 


War Dept. 

A young man, classified in 1-A, was ex- 
amined by a N. Y. local draft board’s doc- 
tor. “Does this mean I’m in the Army?” 
he asked. “Me—with my bad eyes?” 

“You're in,” said the doctor, “unless they 
flunk you at the Army Medical Office at 
Governors Island.” 

“How bad must my vision be before 
they'd flunk me at Governors Island?” 

way they're taking “em now,” said 
the doctor, “if ean find Governors 
Island, you're ae Lyons in N.Y. Pos 
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Books for Viétory: An Editorial 

The Range Finder 

The Marclr of Events....... Pert eee * 
Map of Central America 

What You Can Do for You. Country. . 


Today’s Trends in the Light of the 
Past: Australia in Danger, by Philip 


SOCIAL STUDIES SECTION 


Standing Room Only 

What’s in Store for "india? 

Our American Heritage: 22. Emergence 
of Modern America, by Henry S. 
Commager 

bicycles—An Essential Industry 

Minute Men of 1942........... aes 

Social Studies Quiz 

Army Command Reorganized 


ENGLISH SECTION 
Before Invasion, by Agnes Newton 
on 


now My Favorite, an Interview with 
Edward G. Robinson, by Gretta 
Baker 
The Round Table, edited by Charlotte 
Van de Water . .. 
Chats About New Books, by ‘Edwin C. 
Seaver and Robin McKown 
Wanted: High School News Corre- 
agony by Keith Monroe . ; 
You Started Something, by Mar- 
aoe Eyssen .. 
GUIDANCE SECTION 
Boy Dates Girl, by Gay Head 
Screen Stars See Scholastic Art Shows. . 
~Good, Better, Betz 
How’s the Food? by Mary I. Barber. . 
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Director of Sales; S. Z. Oppenheim, Advertising Manager; R. D. Mathewson, Circulation Manager 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Ben G. Graham, Superintendent of 
Schools, ay rm Pa. Francis T. di 
Lawrence J. O'Rourke, Director of eceey "SC 


Eee Fintan. Pa. Alexander J. Stoddard, Superintendent of 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard University. 


Civil Service Commission. Frank Cody, Superintendent 


of Schools, Doreit Mich. Rev. George Johnson, he of Education, National Catholic Welfare Conference 
. M. Brock, Principal Arthur Hill High School, Saginaw, Mich. 


ADVISORY BOARD FOR SOCIAL STUDIES, 1941-2 


Robert |. Adriance, East Orange, % J., High School. 
Harold U. Faulkner, Professor of History, Smith 
College. Helen 1. Halter, Mamaroneck, “4 _ 
School. George J. Jones, Head, Beperiment ee H 

tory, Public Schools, Washington, Cc. Earl 5S. 
Kalp, Roosevelt High School, Des po lowa. 
S. P. McCutchen, School of Education, New York 
University. — B. Wesley, School of Education, 

niversity of Minnesoto. 


WHAT THEY SAID 
Who made the following statement? 


“The time has now come when 
we must proceed with the business of 
carrying the war to the enemy .. .” 

2. R.A.F. bombing of the Paris sub- 
urbs was a “cowardly slaughter.” 

3. “There has been a most serious 
increase in shipping losses.” 

4. The R.A.F. raid on Paris was *‘a 
legitimate measure of war.” 


WHERE IS IT? 7 

Match. the identifications with the 
places by putting the letter of the de- 
scription before the place. 


a. U.S: — at Aleu- 
tian Islands. 
2.—Dutch Har- Dutch army head- 
bor quarters in Java. 

c. Controlled by Free 
French forces. 
4.__New Cale- d. Australian naval 
donia and air base. 


1___Bandung 


3.—Darwin 





“What Do You Know About the News? 


Test yourself! These suggestions are based on news articles in this issue of Scholastic. 
Perfect score is 100 How close can you come? Answers in Teachers Edition 


. French from making materials for Ger- 


ADViSORY BOARD FOR ENGLISH, 1941-2 


Martha Foley, Editor, Short Story Anthologies, 
New York City. Robert tes Poet, South Shafts- 
bury, Vt. Ward Green, rvisor of English, 
Public Schools, hy oor os seh ias Lieberman, Asso- 
ciate Superinten Sg New York City. 
Hughés Mearns, Schoo! of Education, New York 
University. Abigail ob ag Central H. S.; Minne- 
apolis, Minn. ro aoe right, Abraham Lincoln 
Hi . Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


One of the phrases in each question 
is correct. Check the correct one. 

1. Our largest import from the Dutch 
Indies was: (a) tin; (b) rubber; (c) 
wool. 

2. The Presidential order streamlin- 
ing the higher command of the Army 
places the Ground Forces under the 
command of: (a) Lieut. General Ar- 
nold; (b) Major General Somervell; 
(c) Lieut. General McNair. 

3. The U. S. State Department had 
been friendly to the Vichy Government . 
of France in order to: (a) keep the 


many in their factories; (b) keep the 
French from turning their fleet over to - 
Germany; (c) keep Germany from hav- 
ing an excuse for occupying Paris. 

4. If Congress aaeres the bill, our 
taxes next year will amount to: (a) 
about one-third of the estimated na- 
‘tional income of $110 billion; (b) one- 
half of national income; (c) 90 per 
cent of national income. 








’|Portrait of a Hero 


EADY to lay down his life if need 

be, this modest rodent serves 

science in the Lehn & Fink labora- 
tories at Bloomfield, N. J. 


He is one of the many test animals 
—rats, mice and guinea pigs— used 
to make physiological tests of Lysol 
and other-Lehn & Fink products. 


In the Lehn & Fink scientific 
laboratories and modern plant, 
vigilant quality control is ceaselessly 
maintained. It is your assurance 
that the germ-killing efficiency of 
Lysol will never fail when you need 
its protection in your home. 


For more than 50 years, Lysol has 
enjoyed the confidence of many doc- 
tors, nurses, hospitals, clinics—and 
housewives. 


Visit the Lehn & Fink plant in 
Bloomfield, New Jersey, and see 


what pains are taken to make sure 


that Lysol is the finest disinfectant 
your money can buy. 
Write to Lehn & Fink Products @orp., Dept. 


Sc.-342, Bloomfield, N. J., for free book 
on household and personal. uses of Lysol. 


Copr., 1941, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 


Made by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Distributors of Pebeco Tooth Paste 
Pebeco Tooth Powder 
Hinds Honey & Almond Cream 
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“|T MUST BE THE | 

1 COULD DO 
THIS FOR HOURS! PLANTERS PEANUTS 
HE EATS EVERY DAY. 














it's easy to take any hurdle when you're feeling fit! flavor, too! If you want something that’s really fun to 
That’s why boys and girls who keep ahead of the field eat—and that gives you the pep that adds fun to every- 
—in every activity—eat plenty of energy food. And, thing you do—enjoy some fresh, crisp, meaty PLANTERS 
among energy foods, few equal delicious PLANTERS PEANUTS! Just be-sure they‘re genuine PLANTERS— 
PEANUTS—so full of stamina-building vitamins, and with the picture of “MR. PEANUT” on the package. 


Sid eet 


é MACs 
NYT GANDY 


HBNBLOEK 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


LANTERS 


PLANTERS JUMBO PEANUT BLOCK—5c 





Just SEND 4 EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS OR WRAPPERS AND 25c FOR A“LUCKY MR. PEANUT PENCIL” 
Here’s a pencil that’s as much fun to look at and plastic; precision-made to give unfailing perform- 
show to friends as it is to write with! If has a ance. Just send four empty 5c PLANTERS PEANUT 
full figure of the famous “MR. PEANUT” in an in- bags or four JUMBO BLOCK wrappers and 25c to 
triguing transparent tank, fully visible when carried PLANTERS, Dept. 10-S, Wilkes Barre, Pa., and one 
in your pocket. Beautifully designed in colored of these pencils will be mailed to you prompily. 











